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The Metric System of Weights and Measures ; 
and the Practice of Architecture. 


HE Bill for establishing 
the Metric System of 
Weights and Measures 
passed the second read- 
ing in the House of 
Commons under cir- 
cumstances which 
would have seemed to 
foreshadow an enact- 
ment to render use of 
the system compulsory 
in three, or at most 
five, years, and to legal- 
ize the use in three 
months; but the Bill 
will now be with- 
drawn, and Mr. Ewart 
will bring in a permis- 
sive Bill in the next 
a Session of Parliament, 
7\ Still, it is necessary 
for all architects and 
builders to be prepared 
for the change which 
may be soon required 
in many of their me- 
thods of proceeding. 
Referring to what this 
preparation would in- 
volve, we may note in 
particular, that all lists 
of prices will have to 
be altered, and made 
to conform to the new 
standards of measure 
and weight. “Squaring 
dimensions” will be 
facilitated by the substitution of common multi- 
plication, or that of decimals, for duodecimal or 
cross multiplication; and the division of areas 
and solids into twelfths, which is convenient, but 
at variance with the tables of square and 
cubic measure, will cease to be in use. Pos- 
sibly alzo, it may be found convenient, so far 
as the lists are concerned, to anticipate the 
decimalisation of the pound sterling, and the 
introduction of the decimal system into ac- 
counts; since there is no question that time in 
estimating would be saved, and exactitude in cal- 
culation gained, by the substitution of decimals 
for the right-hand columns of money of the present 
system of bringing items “into bill.” According 
to Mr. Brown, the actuary, “it is a common cus- 
tom in all assurance companies to reduce the 
pounds, shillings, and pence columns into decimals 
of a pound, as the only way in which valuations can 
be made within any reasonable time.” The Equi- 
table Insurance Company, it is stated, have kept 
their ledger on the pound and mil system fora 
hundred years, Decimalisation of the coinage, 
and of accounts, indeed, has secured the advocacy 
of influential persons who have not yet given their 
adhesion to the system of weights and measures 
exactly as it is in France; but there is a strong 
balance of testimony in favour of the altera- 
tion in money and that in weights and measures 
as alike desirable, and as the one necessary to the 
perfection and success of the other. 

We may also remind professional architects, that 
however they may be desirous to change from scales 
of “ feet and inches,” in drawings, to scales of so 
many centimetres, or millimetres, per metre, there 
Will be some little difficulty in their particolar 
case, at first, in judging of dimensions of an actual 
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work, whilst laying aside the foot and its divisions 
and multiples to which they are habituated. Ob- 
servations of apparent dimensions in examples, 
lead to conclusions which are turned to use in 
practice ; and many of these accumulated results 
of experience, will, under a new system of mea- 
sures, have to be given up; and materials for 
new exercise of judgment will have to be 
acquired by the actual manipulation, con- 
stantly, of the measure of length,—till a habit 
of judging in metres, or divisions of a meéére, 
shall have overcome the force of the old habit. 

The difference between the third of a métre 
and a foot, is little more than one inch; the 
metre being usually called 393 inches, or 
being exactly 39°37079 inches. The effective 
introduction of the metric system would re- 
quire disuse of the term “foot,” and the pre- 
ference of decimetrical division of the métre, 
to a division into three parts, new feet; but 
it may be well to mention that three decimétres, 
which are equal to thirty centimétres, or to 300 
millimetres, come up to the length of the present 
English foot within about three-sixteenths of an 
inch. 

Many of the known dimensions, such as the 
length of the brick, will have to be learned, 
and stated when required on drawings, differently. 
For the very commonly required length which is 
now “ 9 inches,” we should have to use and speak of 
23 centimetres, to which 9 inches are nearly equal. 
The thicknesses of iron, now generally stated in 
eighths or sixteenths of the inch, will be always 
described, as indeed they are already by some 
English machine-makers, and with great advan- 
tage as to precision of work, in centimetres or 
millimetres. 

The chief impediment to the architect’s rapidly 
familiarizing himself with the new system in 
measures, will arise frem the convenience which 
there now is when making drawings, in dividing 
a given length, first into halves, then each half 
into halves, then these quarters each into halves, 
and so on, precisely as an inch is generally marked 
divided on a workman’s rule. Lord Overstone 
and others are certainly right in attaching some 
importance to this method of division as the 
natural one; though that they are thus furnished 
with sufficient argument against change in the 
coinage, we can hardly say. This, however, we 


-must confess to be the result of experience, in 


France ; namely, that an architect may have great 
difficulty in acquiring the habit of division of that 
coin, the half-franc, which resembles a sixpence in 
appearance, into five parts, and in overcoming the 
habit that he had acquired in making drawings 
and taking measurements, no less than in pecu- 
niary transactions, of repeating the division into 
halves a second time at least, and having three 
subdivisions or coins in each resulting quarter 
of the original length or coin. It is, indeed, 
admitted by the chief advocates of the new 
system, that it will be impossible that the natural 
method of division here spoken of, should not be 
used, at least to the extent of quartering. This 
quartering, in the case of the méfre, or of any space 
representing that length in a drawing to scale, 
however, is simply the obtaining four lengths of 
25 centimetres each ; and there is no difficulty to 
a draughtsman, in marking accurate halves of each 
of these, and treating each eighth part of the 
metre as 25 half-centimétres or 125 millimetres, 
as may be convenient. We ought to state, how- 
ever, that the French have thought fit to discon- 
tinue the use of the piece of 25 centimes, or the 
quarter of a franc, as not being one of the pro- 
ducts of division by 5 or 2; the capability of 
which division is the characteristic of the decimal 
system. Argument in favour of a duodecimal 
system is founded upon there being four divisors. 
English architectural students pursuing their 
education in France, find no difficulty with the 
metre; and the evidence of engineers is to the 
effect that English workmen fall to it with 
great readiness. We can at least give our testi- 








mony to the fact that the use of the métre becomes 
soon familiar. It is preferred by ourselves for 
all measurements and memoranda when travelling 
on the Continent; and, considering that foreign 
architectural literature is more prolific of engraved 
illustrations of buildings than our own, there is on 
that account argument in favour of the system, to 
be set against the inconvenience, supposed, of its 
throwing out of use some English books that 
havea certain value. French books, we should 
say, are much cheaper in France, than English 
books are in England; and whenever the facilities 
which there are in each country for the trans- 
mission within the country, of books and money 
by post, are made international, as they will be 
when the present impediments to all transactions, 
namely the differing weights and systems of 
accounts, are removed, the entire gain to English 
architects, whether considered as students, or 
professional practitioners, will far outweigh the 
loss, and will be thoroughly appreciated by them. 
As to letters, the postage between Dover and 
Calais is rather more than double the rate bet ween 
Calais and Marseilles; whilst less weight, indeed 
one quite inadequate, is allowed; and one reason 
given is the want of harmony between the systems 
of weights and money in the two countries. 

The chief arguments in favour of change to a 
uniform and rational system of weights and mea- 
sures, are no doubt understood by our readers. 
There are as many as eleven systems of weights 
in use in this country. The metrical system is 
actually of the number. Professor Miller, of 
Cambridge, as quoted in a recent pamphlet by the 
Rev. John Kerr, says that “our present weights 
and measures do not interfere with scientific inves- 
tigations in any way; they are so complicated 
that it is quite impossible to use them ;” and he 
thinks that “‘ since the year 1830, no chemist has 
ever made use of any weights that were not deci- 
mally divided ;” whilst he says with reference to 
the metric system, that “all chemists use it by 
preference, and that in our scientific journals 
weights are almost invariably given in grammes 
and measures in milliméfres.”* Similar evidence 
is given by Mr. Graham, the Master of the Mint, 
and to the effect that “scientific men who have 
considered the subject” and are “in the habit of 
using the metrical system,” regard no other sys- 
tem as ultimately possible. The chemical students 
of the University of London already calculate in 
grammes; and English scientific books are be- 
ginning to quote the metric units. 

Not only are the tables of weights and measures, 
such as are learnt at school, too numerous for 
recollection, and difficult from the absence of any 
systematic relation between the parts of each 
table, but there are many other forms, some of 
them scarcely discoverable in print, which are 
peculiar to trades, or to localities. Moreover, the 
number of parts in a weight or measure, is not 
the same in all localities. There are several dif- 
ferent sizes of acre, besides the size which con- 
tains 4,840 square yards; and there are many 
kinds of roods. ‘ Gauges” which vary with the 
custom of the trade, are used where the French 
would state the size exactly by millimetres. The 
hundred-weight may be 100lb., 112 lb, or 
120 lb. A pound may be of several different 
weights; and of bushels there are a score. As to 
the measures of liquids, it may be recollected, that 
when there was much discussion once in the 
newspapers, as to what constituted a bottle, a 
quart, and a pint, no precise conclusion could 
be got to. To say that this state of things is 
“humiliating ” to Englishmen when they have, 





* «The Metric System: its Prospects in this Country.’’ 
By the Rev. John Kerr, M.A., Mathematical Lecturer 
Free Church Normal College, Glasgow. 8vo. pp. 32. 
London: Effingham Wilson, 1863. 

This pamphlet refers throughout, to the Report and 
Minutes of Evidence presented to the House of Commons 
on the 15th July, 1862, by Mr. Ewart’s committee. The 
subject is thoroughly explained in these minutes, in the 
report of 1857 of the Commission on the Coinage, and in 
numerous pamphlets of the International Decimal Asso- 
ciation. A short paper by Mr. Leone Levi, reprinted 
from The Exchange, ‘‘On the Metric System of Weights 
and Measures,’’ may be here mentioned as useful. 
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like Mr. Cobden, to arrange a treaty of commerce, 
or to meet and confer with foreigners, as in the 
Juries of International Exhibitions, or to state and 
appreciate facts in whatever kind of pursuit, is 
representing little of the evil. The reduction 
from one system of weights and measures to 
another, involves so much time that it becomes a 
serious impediment to advancement of every kind ; 
and to all relations, commercially or otherwise, 
between nations. 

Professor Airy, indeed, has said that no power 
on earth could make a rustic demand three-tenths 
of a quart of beer, though he will ask easily for 
a half or a quarter of that measure ; but Professor 
de Morgan has expressed belief that the decimal 
division of units would coéxist perfectly well with 
the binary division,—or habit of dividing into 
halves and quarters, which “ must always be used 
by the common people,”—since the halves and 
quarters are easily converted into decimals. Pro- 
fessor de Morgan prefers the foot as the unit, 
considering the metre to be too large and the 
decimetre too small ; whilst some foreigners prefer 
the métre to the foot. The French rustic has no 
difficulty such as that which is feared by the 
Astronomer Royal; and “primary education,” 
or that corresponding to what is the business of 
our “national” and village schools, is in a much 
lower state in France than in England. The 
French law, however, allows use of the halves and 
doubles of all the primary or decimal denomina- 
tions. Thus, there are weights of 2, 5, 10, 20, 
and 50 kilogrammes, between the kilogramme 
and the quintal or 100 kilogrammes, instead of 
only the one weight, the myriagramme, of 10 
kilogrammes ; and there are vessels to measure 
5 decilitres, 2 decilitres, and 1 decilitre, and 5 
centilitres, 2 centilitres, and 1 centilitre. 

The metric system, when the value of each unit, 
the easy nomenclature, and the relation of the 
prefixes to the unit-terms, are learnt, helps the 
memory, assists calculation, and so, effects a vast 
saving of time in education, and in the conduct 
of all affairs requiring arithmetical calculations, 
The workman, and even the rustic instanced by 
Professor Airy, must be benefited by the increased 
commerce between nations, to a greater degree 
than he would be injured by change to the 
decimal system in measures and coinage; and 
we have yet to learn that he would be even 
inconvenienced much. One of the greatest 
hinderances to education comes from the early 
period at which children are removed from 
school; and, although it has been argued in the 
House of Commons that the present system of 
weights and measures is worth preserving because 
it exercises the faculties, we apprehend these 
might be better exercised by attention to something 
else in the “two years at least” which it is in 
evidence would be gained in the education of boys. 
The aptitude of the French for arithmetical calcu- 
lations must strike every Englishman who is at 
all observant when on the Continent. He is per- 
haps most struck witk the difference there is in 
that respect between the women of the two 
countries. Not only as to cafés and restaurants 
universally, but as to trades generally, and even 
frequently as to the learned professions, it may be 
said that the accounts are kept by women ; and 
the sew in France, loses no charm or grace by this 
particular way of doing something. Of the order 
and regularity that might come to be the cha- 
racteristic of the English home, merely by the 
adoption of the French system of accounts, we 
could say much. 

The retention of the name sou, in common use 
in France, for the piece of 5 centimes, however, is 
the source of difficulty to Englishmen ; as the price 
of an article which would be, say, 1 franc 
25 centimes, will be frequently stated as 25 sous ; 
or worse, as 1 franc 5 sous : so that, in fact, one or 
two systems not corresponding with that of the 
account, are found to be prevalent. The difficulty 
is caused rather by the efforts, generally ill- 
judged, at explanation to foreigners, than by 
any defects that would be felt in the decimal 
and metric system as it could be introduced, 
and as we believe it would be accepted, in this 
country. And although in France, some old 
names of weights and measures, as Jivre, 
chopine, and demi-sétier, may be written and 
spoken of, the weight or quantity of the article, as 
wax-candles or wine, is, we believe, the new weight 
or quantity, that is what has its place in the 
metrical scale, and not the old weight or quantity. 
The difficulty, however, which there is for English- 
men, is simply a warning as to the nomenclature 
which should be now adopted, and as to the de- 
sirableness of availing ourselves of all means of 
explaining the system by diagrams and models 
such as were exhibited last year in the building at 


Brompton, and have been found of great service in 
other countries, educationally. 

In the Bill lately printed, it seemed proposed to 
retain the terms “ yard,” “ quart,” and “ pound,” 
and perhaps some others, with the prefix “ new” 
or “decimal.” We are afraid that any retention 
of old names, for weights or measures which are 
entirely different, would be an error. The Dutch 
tried that course; and they now confess it would 
have been better to introduce the French nomen- 
clature. By the way, however, in which they 
went to work educationally, they succeeded in 
quickly introducing the system; whereupon all 
confessed the change to be most beneficial. It 
would be disgraceful should the British nation, 
convinced of an advantage in its commerce, in its 
foreign relations, and in its future progress result- 
ing from education, be incapable of achieving the 
same work. To hesitate for the supposed benefit 
of a section, the most ignorant, of the community, 
would surely be opposed to the principle of every 
line of action by which progression accrues. And 
no prejudice against a thing or a term as being 
French, should be allowed to stand in the way of 
our reaping the advantages of the metric system, 
in their entirety. Neither should there be any 
prejudice against the system as the growth of the 
Revolutionary period in France. 

There is one period that preceded the excesses of 
the Revolution, to which discerning men in either 
country can look back with satisfaction. During 
that time, the French Constituent Assembly desired 
the King to endeavour to obtain the co-operation of 
the Royal Society with the Académie des Sciences 
in an investigation with a view to improvement in 
weights and measures; and we have seen a pamph- 
let in the library of the Patent Office in South- 
ampton-buildings, with the date 1790, which gives 
certain speeches in the House of Commons that 
appear to urge strongly the acceptance of the 
proposal. The same cause, namely the war, which 
has deprived this insular country of many things 
now recognized as advantages, kept from us 
the benefit of the metrical system. It is true 
indeed that the first Emperor did not favour that 
system, so far at least as that he allowed the 
systeme usuel to exist beside it. But now, or 
since 1840, when the old law of the republic, 
restored in 1837, came into new operation, and 
any other system became illegal, the metrical 
system has got into general use. Any difficulty to 
which we have referred, as encountered, has 
doubtless arisen in great part from the state of the 
law under the first Napoleon. 

The Bill lately before the House of Commons, 
should be remodelled next Session, so far as leav- 
ing out all terms which may be mistaken for those 
of old measures or weights. As to the unit of 
land measure, the French are, or one liundred 
equare métres, it should be called are notwith- 
standing similarity to “acre,” or certainly not 
hectare, which is the French term for one hundred 
ares, 

It has been said by Mr. Dickson, a Scotch gen- 
tleman, who has been resident and engaged for 
thirty years in manufactures at Dunkirk, and who 
ascribes his early success to his use of a measure 
having a clear and definite meaning,— 


** The marchands, as we call them, are people who very 
often can scarcely sign their names. Many of them have 
really no education whatever; yet they get on remark- 
ably well with the metgical system : itis so simple. There 
is nothing so aicult Wig man (in France or Belgium) 
with half or quarter of ducation, as to take an invoice 
of 10 tons 7 cwt. 3 qrs. 18 lb. at 25s. 1ld. the cwt. There 
is a whole calculation to go through, and they cannot 
manage it.’’ 


Yet the Times, writing after the debate on the 
second reading of the Bill, can speak of the physical 
impossibility of the Englishman’s learning things so 
fast, and forgetting them so fast, as may one accus- 
toimed to revolutions, earthquakes, and wars; and 
can ask “‘ on behalf of the already overworked and 
not very quick wits of our countrymen,” what will 
become of the “ many village shopkeepers who 
cannot even write, and who can only just do the 
little mental arithmetic which suffices for a ready- 
money transaction, or a few hieroglyphics on a 
suspended slate.” The arguments used as against 
the change, are plainly arguments the strongest 
for it. Surely, far from a “trial” being “impending 
over this free and happy country,” and a change 
being “threatened,” which would fill every 
“household” with “perplexity, confusion, and 
shame,” the “small housekeepers ” and other “poor 
creatures,” will be better able to manage arith- 
metic, and will be benefited in every way. “It 
is of no use to urge,” &e., is a style of writing 
which a leading journal would make short work 
with, were such reasoning proffered in other 
columns. It has been shown that neither “a 





hundred” English measures, nor a tenth of that 


number, are what the Zimes calls “ familiar” to 
the Englishman; and when the same journal 
asks,—** What are France, the Zollverein, and Por. 
tugal to us?” the simple reply is, they are countries 
using the metrical system ; and the trade of the 
United Kingdom with such countries, greatly ex- 
ceeds the trade with countries using the English 
system, and is only waiting removal of such re- 
strictions as those which have been adverted to, to 
be largely increased. 

Since our article was written, a letter has 
appeared in the Times deprecating the proposed 
change, by arguments deduced from the writer’s 
experience, of nearly a quarter of a century ago; 
but to which we are willing to attach a certain 
importance. In some of his statements, indeed, 
such as the assertion that the present Bill deals 
with the coinage, he is incorrect; and he does 
not seem to see that distances of longitude or 
latitude are not reckoned in kilométres, simply 
because they cannot be so reckoned. A degree 
of longitude at the Arctic circle is very many 
kilometres less than a degree at the equator. As 
to the division of quantities of goods, by halving, 
quartering, and so on, leading in transactions to a 
nominal half-centime, which has no place in ac- 
counts; it may be answered that there is the same 
want of a division of the farthing in the English 
system, and that the butcher or draper takes care 
to have the whole farthing. Where the principal 
silver coin is divisible into 100 copper pieces, 
there must be advantage to the poor which there 
is not where the similar coin (of greater value, 
moreover, than the franc) is divisible into 48 
pieces only. It may be the French system of 
Francs and centimes would not be the best model 
for our decimalization of the coinage: it may be 
even that the 25-centime piece should have been 
retained in France, or that a half-centime would 
be desirable: these are points which space will 
not allow us to discuss; though we should be not 
indisposed to consider them. Some of the points 
however have been foreseen in our article; and 
we have written with an appreciation of them 
derived from a knowledge of the circumstances, 
which perhaps equals that of the writer in the 
Times, and comes up to a considerably later date. 

The argument in favour of a system to allow of 
the greatest number of successive halvings, would 
come to show an imperfection in the Arabic nume- 
ration, which system could hardly now be changed. 
For example, in seeking for a binary arrangement 
of measures, and for one of money in harmony with 
it, we should require a perfect duodecimal system 
in accounts, which would involve two additional 
numerals, This is pointed out in a report from 
the French “Sociéte Impériale d’Emulation 
d’Abbeville,” dated 22nd November, 1855, and 
addressed to Mr. Yates, in whose “ Narrative of 
| the Origin and Formation of the International Asso- 
ciation for obtaining a Uniform Decimal System 
of Measures, Weights, and Coins ” (London, 1856), 
we find a translation, including the following 
words :— 

«But, in order that this method [duodecimal numera- 
tion], might be acceptable and complete, it would have 


been necessary to add two characters to the ciphers in 
common use; and supposing .that the new series had 


been 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, %, B, and 03 & representing 


ten, and ( representing eleven; both become single 
numbers; twelve would be written 10; thirteen would be 
11; twenty would be 24, or twice twelve; and 100 would 
be represented by 144, or twelve times twelve, that is to 
say, the first series multiplied by itself; so that a century 
would no longer be a hundred years, but 144 years, ex- 
pressed in a differentimanner. From this, ene may imagine 
the difficulties and perturbations which would have arisen 
from such a theory.”’ 


The wording is not quite perspicuous ; but by 
writing down a few figures, the conclusion will 
be arrived at easily enough, The Arabic nume- 
ration must be preserved, for the convenience of 
“the rustic” helping himself in arithmetic by his 
fingers, and for that of many better people like- 
wise. 

After all that has been said to mitigate any ob- 
jections of our profession to the change proposed, 
or rather to prove to them the advantages, little 
need be added. We have taken our readers to be 
acquainted with the fact that the metre, Or 
ten-millionth part of the distance from the pole to 
the equator along the are of the meridian, mea- 
sured by Delambre and Mechain, under the direc- 
tion of Laplace, Lagrange, Monge, Borda, and 
Condorcet, is at the same time the unit of length, 
and the foundation for all the French measure- 
ments of distance, aa volume and capa- 
city, and weight; and to know that the money 
system has such relation to it that certain coins 
might be used in place of weights, — angles, 
and circumferences, and time, however being 
measured as with ourselves. We have also taken 





them to be acquainted with the system of pre- 
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fixes from the Latin, which signify a tenth, a 
hundredth, and a thousandth part of the unit, 
and prefixes from the Greek signifying ten 
times, a hundred times, a thousand times, and ten 
thousand times ; and to know that the same form 
of prefix is used whether the unit be mdétre, litre, 
or gramme, and the measure one of length, capa- 
city as in the case of liquids, or weight ; also to be 
familiar with the notation ; and with the measure 
of superficies, where in the order of progressing 
magnitude, the multiplier is 100 instead of 10; 
and with the solid measure in which the mul- 
tiplier is 1000.* Also we have supposed our 
readers to remember that in the measure of 
land, the equare métre may be called cen- 
tiare, the square decametre being taken as the 
unit and called are ; whilst the decare is ten ares; 
and the hectare, one hundred ares. That is to 
say, each denomination is one hundred times the 
one preceding it. We have further supposed them 
to recollect that each of the terms in the table of 
measures of capacity, or for liquids, mllilitre, 
centilitre, decilitre, litre, decalitre, hectolitre, kilo- 
litre, and myrialitre ; and those similarly in the 
table of measures of weight, milligramme, centi- 
gramme, decigramme, gramme, decagramme, hec- 
togramme, kilogramme, myriagramme, quintal, 
and millier, is equal to ten times the measure 
preceding it. An explanation of the metrical 
system was given in our pages some years ago, 
when the system probably was much less under- 
stood than it is at present. Should tabulated in- 
formation appear to be required shortly, for refer- 
ence, or to familiarize the profession thoroughly 
with the system, and preclude difficulty of what- 
ever kind, we shall endeavour to supply it. Mean- 
while it may be well to note the exact values of 
the unit of the measure of capacity and the unit 
of the measure of weight, the relation of these two 
measures to that of length, and the relation of 
each measure to the others. 

The litre, the unit for measures of capacity for 
liquids and grain, is precisely equal to a cubic 
decimétre,—the measure-vessel, however, being 
cylindrical or any other convenient form ; and the 
millilitre, litre, and kilolitre, are equal to the 
cubes of three consecutive units of the linear table. 
The gramme is the weight of a cubic centimetre of 
distilled water at 4° Centigrade ; whilst the mid/7- 
gramme, gramme, kilogramme, and millier, are 
the weights of four volumes of water which are 
equal to the cubes of four consecutive units of the 
linear table. The milligramme is the weight of a 
cubic millimetre of water ; the gramme is what has 
been just now given; the kilogramme, or weight 
of one thousand grammes, is the weight of a litre 
or cubic deciméetre of water ; and the millier, or 
French ton, of one thousand kilogrammes, is the 
weight of a kilolitre or cubic métre of water. The 
Franc, of silver of a specified fineness, namely, 
nine parts of pure silver to one of alloy, weighs 
five grammes ; the piece of 20 centimes is 1 gramme, 
and the other silver pieces observe the same pro- 
portion and relation. The decimal and metric 
system in accounts, may be considered as a means 
of performing the whole of reduction, by simply 
changing the position of decimal points, and of 
dispensing altogether with compound addition, 
compound subtraction, compound multiplication, 
and compound division. 

The great advantages arising from the relation 
between the weights, and the measures of length, 
surface, and capacity, in the Metric System, 
were explained in the memorial to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, presented on the 19th of March, 
1859, by the International Association. 

‘ “In the metrical system, the cubes of the métre, the 

ecime‘re, and the centimetre, filled with water, give the 
ton, the kilogramme, and the gramme. The immediate 
consequence is, that the cubic contents of any body 
whether solid or fluid, or of any quantity of goods, ex- 
pressed in métres, and multiplied by the specific gravity 
of the substance, whatever it may be, give its weight in 
tons. Also its specific gravity may in general be found 
almost instantaneously, because it is a litre or cubic deci- 
métre, of the same substance weighed in kilogrammes.”’ 

This is 80 great an advantage in all pursuits 
connected with architecture and building, that 


* 2697°502 métres would be read 2697 métres, 502 mil 
— P d 4 
— ; bc it might be written 2 kilométres, 6 hecto- 
re A ecameires, 7 métres, 5 decimétres, 2 millimé- 
oa 5. € centimétre’s place of figures here having a 
: te od 2007-808 square-métres would represent an area 
a ne 26 square decamétres, 97 square métres, 50 square 
pee tres, 20 square centimetres. 2697°502 cubic-métres 
= gr 2 cubic decamétres, 697 cubic métres, 
a cubic decimétres. The division into one, two, or 

figures, always starts left and right from the decimal 
= - oan illustration shows how readily as compared 
on ordinary arithmetic, reduction is effected. Not all 
peed pes actually, are used in common speaking; and 
oo e of the | terms are abbreviated, as “ kilogrammes ”’ 
js a kilos. _ There is a solid measure used for fire- 
the » in which the cubic métre is called stére, and 
3 €re is a décastére equal to ten stéres, as well asa 
écistére equal to one-tenth of a stére. 











according to the memorial, English engineers who 
understand the Metric System, sometimes trans- 
late their data into the terms of that system in 
order to perform their calculations, and translate 
the results back again into the English weights 
and measures for the convenience of their em- 
ployers. The advantages may be conveniently 
explained by analogous cases, beyond the ordinary 
duties of our profession. 


**Suppose a farmer wishes to know the value of his 
stack of hay, and that he applies the metrical system. 
He takes its length, breadth, and thickness in métres, and 
by simple calculation ascertains its contents in cubic 
métres. He then multiplies this sam by the weight of the 
hay compared with water, and he has at once the number 
of metrical tons by weight.”’ 


The difference between the English ton and the 
metric ‘ton happens to be only about 14 per 
cent. The English ton is 1015°65 kilogrammes : 
the metrical ton keing 1,000 kilogrammes. 

The tonnage of ships, or capacity for cargo, 
notwithstanding attempts to determine it by 
Parliamentary enactment, is still unsettled. The 
“tonnage” as calculated by law, is not tonnage 
at all. There should be some method of estima- 
tion which could be common tw all nations. 


** This can only be done by the application of the Metri- 
cal System, and with that it presents no difficulty. Take 
any ship, either a sailing vessel or a steamer. Let her be 
equipped for sea, but without cargo. In this state of 
things let the light-water and load-water lines be 
ascertained; and the number of cubic métres interposed 
between these lines will be the tonnage of the ship ; and 
it may be computed with exactness and the greatest 
ease.’”’ 


Every case in which it is necessary for the archi- 
tect or engineer to compute weight from measure- 
ments, will be facilitated in the solution of the 
problem by the use of the metric system. According 
to one witness, “if engineers did not adopt the 
decimal system, they would be obliged to give up 
their profession.” The levelling-staff, and the 
surveyor’s chain, with the relation of the square 
of the chain to the acre, are in the spirit of the 
system. As tothe value of that system if adopted 
generally by engineers, Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P., 
has given evidence in the following words :—“ Mr. 
Locke, the eminent engineer, told me that he had 
a number of railways to make in France, and that 
he found the French metrical system so superior 
to the English, that in all his subsequent works 
in England he worked all his calculations upon 
the metrical system, and afterwards converted 
them into English.” Evidence is also given as 
to the adoption of the metric system by Mr. 
Whitworth and others, in machine-making; 
whilst Mr. Fairbairn thinks that “ independently 
of any legislation on the subject, the decimal sys- 
tem will ultimately get into all mechanical opera- 
tions, from being much more convenient and 
giving greater facilities for calculation,” and that 
“the French decimal system, of all others, is the 
best.” Of evidence of the advantages of the one 
system, and the disadvantages of the other, we 
have abundance. That of Prof:sscr Miller, in 
favour of the kilogramme and its subdivisions, and 
the métre and its subdivisions, on the score of 
convenience as compared with the pound and yard 
and their subdivisions, is noteworthy, as he con- 
structed the present standard pound. The saving 
of time to such a company as that of the London 
and North-Western Railway, from the different 
system in their accounts, has been computed at 
10,0002. per annum. ‘ 

There is one matter to which attention should be 
at once directed, namely, the procuring an ac- 
curate copy of tlfe platinum standard métre of 
1799, which, according to the “ Annuaire ” of the 
* Bureau des Longitudes,” is preserved in Paris in 
the Hdteldes Archives. Divisions of the metre which 
are engraved on an English rule that bears the 
name of one of the best known London makers, 
have been compared with the métre which is 
placed for general reference on one of the buildings 
in the Rue de Vaugirard, appertaining to the 
Palace of the Senate, in the French metropolis ; 
and a difference which would amount to a centi- 
métre or thereabouts, in the métre, has been found to 
exist. M. César Daly, who on one occasion assisted 
the writer of this article in a comparison, stated 
at the time, that he had previously discovered a 
similar defect in a rule of another, an equally cele- 
brated, English maker; and that the defect had 
occasioned him serious inconvenience. Neverthe- 
less, in a subsequent comparison of the rule with 
metres in the late Exhibition, the difference ap- 
peared to be less, if any. Is it possible that there 
are different standards used by rule-makers? The 
International Association might do well to ascer- 
tain in time, exactly how the matter is; although 
the French Government will'doubtless render every 


Measures proposed. to be established in connexion 
with the Board of Trade. 

We are anxious to see the French system 
legalised, and brought into general use with as 
little delay as possible; and to that end, the 
nomenclature must be such as will prevent all 
confusion between the present weights and mea- 
sures and those of the new system, and be most 
convenient in the dealings and communications 
between people of the two countries, or rather 
between this country and the countries generally 
that have adopted the metric system. The change 
is certain of the approval of our profession; but 
there will be work to be done in preparing for the 
change, and especially in the alteration of builders’ 
prices, and of any published lists on which reliance 
is placed. All the city companies and trades’ 
unions should go to work, using the best means 
for diffusing information respecting the system 
and the application of it. 








ROYAL MASONIC INSTITUTION FOR 
BOYS: COMPETITION. 


THE present school-house accommodation being 
insufficient, the committee have determined to 
erect a new and commodious building, where a 
hundred boys may be trained and educated to fit 
them to perform the daties of life. 

In May last they offered three premiums, 70/., 

50/., and 30/., and invited architects to submit 
designs in competition. In response, about thirty 
sets were sent in, mostly good, creditable pro- 
ductions; and these have been exhibited during 
the week in Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen-street. 
Each set of designs had ample space, and the whole 
arrangement was satisfactory. 
The requirements include a school-room, com- 
prising an area of about 1,100 feet superficial ; 
two class-rooms, comprising an area of not less 
than 300 feet superficial each; a dining-room, 
capable of dining 100 boys at least ; a committee- 
room, comprising an area of not less than 400 feet 
superficial; dormitories to contain from 100 to 
110 beds; an infirmary, to contain not less than 
10 beds in addition to those above mentioned, and 
all the necessary offices for conducting such an 
establishment; an underground tank for the 
rain water, to contain not less than 3,000 gal- 
lons, and an underground manure-tank, to contain 
not less than 4,000 gallons. The engineers’ work 
comprises patent heating apparatus to oven; 
Stevens’s patent bread machinery; the cooking 
apparatus for the kitchen and other departments 
generally, including the heating-apparatus for the 
baths, drying-room, &c., also the apparatus for 
heating the corridors, passages, and staircases with 
hot-water pipes or otherwise ; the lighting of the 
establishment with gas, including the requisite 
pipes, meter, burners, &c., complete; an ample 
water supply, with the various tanks, cisterns, 
pipes, cocks, &c., throughout; the services to 
the sinks, water-closets, and urinals; and a perfect 
system of drainage communicating with the main 
service. 

The “Instructions” went into more minute 
particulars than usual, and the problem left to the 
competitors to solve was not very difficult. The 
Instructions say,— 

‘The following character of construction is expected 
to be carried out, viz. :— 

All the walls are to be built with hard, square, and 
well-burnt bricks on proper footings, with the same 
number of off-sets on each side as there are half bricks 
in the thickness of the walls: the several footings are to 
be built'on a uniform footing without stepping; the 
lower course of the footings to be two courses high, and 
not less than 4 feet 6 inches below the surface of the 
ground-floor line: the off-sets above are to be one course 
high each. All the walls throughout are to have a foun- 
dation of concrete 2 feet deep below the footings, and 
6 inches wider on each side than the lower course of the 
footings: two courses of slates are to be cut to the width 
of the upper course of the footings, and bedded in pure 
cement thereon. The principal front (which is to be of a 
plain, handsome character, without meretricious orna- 
ment), is to be faced with white Suffolk bricks, and to 
have either Bolsover or Tisbey stone dressings and finish- 
ings. The external facings of the flank and rear eleva- 
tions are to be faced with picked stocks of a bright and 
uniform colour, with a neat flat joint and jointed, having 
gauged arches to the several openings. The roofs are to 
be covered with the best Bangor slates, having 3-inch lap, 
fastened with two stout copper nailstoeach slate. Wherever 
lead gutters, valleys, or flats occur, they are to be covered 
with 7 lb. to the foot superficial: the hips and ridges are 
to be covered with lead 6lb. to the foot superficial: the 
flashings to the gutters, gables, chimneys, &c., and the 
aprons throughout, are to be of lead 5 Ib. to the foot 
superficial: the eaves, gutters (if any), and the several 
rain-water pipes, are to be of cast iron of ample sizes. 
All the fir timber and deals are to be of the best Baltic, 
the oak to be of English growth, and the several roofs 
are to be constructed to exclude heat and cold as much 
as possible.” 

The amount of expenditure named was 8,000/., 
but we are told this was not made a stipulation. 

If it were, our observations should havea different 
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Foremost amongst the designs which attract 
attention is the set marked “ Z’Union fait la 
Force,” though we cannot praise the author for 
adopting the motto of the successful design for the 
new Freemasons’ Hall. The apartments are dis- 
p?sed round a large open court, with plunge bath 
in centre. The style adopted is free Gothic: the 
openings have semi-circular arches, with pointed 
labels above them. A lofty bell spiret, on the roof 
of the central building, has a top-heavy effect in the 
drawing, but would be less so in execution. 
The plan seems a very goodone, The dormitories 
are continuous, Although perfectly plain and 
simple, the external appearance is effective and 
characteristic. The set marked “ Let it be done 
well,” would seem, if we may judge from circum- 
stances, to have some special friends amongst the 
craft. The style adopted is very violent Elizabethan, 
with orders of pilasters, story above story ;-—in the 
centre no fewer than five. The ground plan is 
defective, inasmuch as the corridors would be 
dark, and some of the rooms depend for light on a 
small court. The bedroom plans, four dormitories 
around central staircase, are cleverly managed. 
The cost would probably be nearly double the 
sum named by the committee. “ Faith” has an 
ordinary Italian elevation, open to criticism, espe- 
cially in respect to the arrangement of windows and 
string-courses. The objection to be urged to the 
plan is, that the kitchens are so far from the dining- 
rooms that the inconvenience would be too great to 
be put up with. “ In hoc signo vincimus,” with red 
and blue interlaced triangle, isa very good design ; 
style, Domestic Gothic, with tower. Long dor- 
mitories provide respectively for forty beds and 
thirty beds each. “ Knowledge is Power” marks 
a cleverelevation, Gothic instyle; and a thoughtful 
plan,—spread out. “ Integritas” has consider- 
able claims on attention; the elevation is hand- 
some, free Gothic in style, and the plan is com- 
pact. The corridors, however, as in too many of 
the designs, would be dark, and the windows in 
the dormitory would not ventilate the upper part 
of it. “Faith” must be described, both in 
respect of plan and elevation (red brick and 
stone), as “disorderly.” “In veritate Victoria” 
has some good points in the plan, and the 
author of it has done what cannot be said of 
others more likely in consequence to stand first, 
viz, restricted himself to the sum named. 
“Utility ” is an artist-like design, too suggestive 
of the asylum at Snaresbrook. The design 
marked “ Tria Juncta in Uno” has considerable 
merit; and “Exemplar” should certainly stand 
amongst the best six; the plan being very good. 
The two finished elevations, Tudor and Roman, 
are commonplace, but one of the alternative 
sketches would make a handsome building. 

Since these notes were written the committee 
have named the six following designs, from which 
the ultimate selection will be made:—“Integritas,” 
“TL? Union fait la Force,” “ Faith,” “Let it be 
done well,” “ Knowledge is Power,” “ Veritas.” 

The foundation-stone is to be laid with a féte 
and festival, on Saturday, the 8thof August. ‘The 
day was fixed, in fact, before the designs were 
sent in. The institution is situate at Wood-green, 
near Tottenham. 





GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.* 


Ir would have been well if the elaborate papers 
supplementing Mr. Scott’s “ Gleanings,” had been 
published separately. As it is, those who already 
possess Mr. Scott’s share of the work as published 
in the first edition, and desire to obtain the addi- 
tional information contained in this second edition, 
can only do so by purchasing another copy of the 
“Gleanings.” There is, perhaps, yet time to 
issue a certain number of copies of the supple- 
mental papers separately, so that purchacers of 
the first edition may avail themselves of them. 
The papers to which we allude are those on the 
Metal Work, the Mosaic Pavements, the Retabu- 
lum, the Sedilia, the Coronation Chair, the Shrine, 
and the Tombs: they are the contributions of Mr. 
W. Burges. 

The claret-coloured octavo before us is an in- 
stance of the fruitfulness of good seed planted in 
genial soil. When Mr. Scott read the germ of 
the present work in the} form of a paper to a 
meeting of the London and Middlesex Archzolo- 
gical Society, he expressed a wish that the subject 
would be elaborated by writers whose time was not 





* By G. G. Scott, R.A., F.S.A. With Appendices, sup- 
plying further Particulars and completing the History of 
the Abbey Buildings. Second edition, considerably en- 


larged. Oxford and London: J. H. & J. Parker. 1863. 





so fully occupied as his own. This suggestion was 
immediately responded to by one of his hearers, 
Mr. J. H. Parker, who proposed to publish the 
“ Gleanings,” with illustrations, together with all 
the additional details he could obtain. The pre- 
sent edition better fulfils the conditions proposed 
than the first, being, as we have seen, so materially 
enlarged. 

The account rolls, those clues with which so 
much history is unravelled, have added another 
chapter to the story of Dick Whittington, Lord 
Mayor of London. The wealthy merchant, it 
seems, possessed, besides commercial abilities, a 
cultivated taste. There isa minute of the council 
at the tower of London, dated 27th May, 3rd 
Henry V., brought forward by his biographer, 
the Rev. S. Lysons, as an authority for this as- 
sumption :—‘ Item que le dit maire ne face rien 
en la dite citée touchant la demolicion d’aucuns 
lieu ou murs en la dite citée sans l’avis de Whit- 
tington,”—nothing was to be touched without 
the advice of our old friend and favourite. Taken 
in connexion with this entry, it appears tolerably 
certain that the Richard Whityngton to whom a 
commission was issued, in conjunction with Richard 
Harowden, a monk of the Abbey, to rebuild the 
nave in the reign of the same monarch, was the 
identical Richard. This is a most interesting 
conjecture. Some of the accounts of these com- 
missioners are extant. They show an expenditure 
of upwards of 93/. over the receipts, which 
amounted to 1,3977. 6s. 8d. The works lasted over 
a period of three years 1 quarter and 83 days. 
Thirty-two workmen are mentioned as receiving 
wages. 

There are five examples of metal-work re- 
maining in the Abbey church which have 
especial value. These are the grille at the top 
of the tomb of Queen Eleanor (only lately re- 
instated by Mr. Scott, after a long seclusion in 
an out-of-the-way corner); the railing round 
Archbishop Langham’s efligy; that at the west 
end of the chantry of Henry V.; the brass or 
copper gates of Henry VII.’s chapel; and the 
beautiful brass grille round the tomb of the latter 
king. Queen Eleanor’s grille was made by Thomas 
de Leghton for 12/., with a further charge of 20s. 
for the carriage of it up to London, and his own 
and assistants’ expenses whilst fixing it. The 
metal-work that protected the tomb of Queen 
Philippa, that “most gentyll quene” of Edward 
III., had previously kept guard round the tomb 
of a bishop in St. Paul’s Cathedral; this and the 
railing of Edward I.’s are, however, lost to us. 
In 1822 the Dean and Chapter ordered the re- 
moval of most of the railings around the tombs; 
although some of the metal-work then taken down 
has been discovered in the re-vestry: it is to be 
feared that much is irrecoverable. For views of 
the tombs before this disjunction, see ‘ Acker- 
man’s ” or “ Neale’s History.” 

Travellers are wont to associate mosaic work 
exclusively with Italian reminiscences: but the 
fine example possessed by Westminster needs but 
to be seen to be appreciated. It is a pavement of 
opus Alexandrinum, on the altar platform, made 
by a Roman artist for Abbot Ware, circa 1268. 
An inscription on the pavement says :—‘ Odericus 
et Abbas hos compegere porpbyreos lapides.” But 
for three peculiarities indicated by Mr. Burges, it 
might be supposed that Abbot Ware had brought 
this present for his church from Rome in its finished 
state; but an examination will show that the 
Italian ground for mosaics, cippolino, not being 
obtainable in his country, Purbeck was substituted ; 
that legends in brass letters«were inserted in the 
Purbeck borders; and that glass was introduced : 
facts which show conclusively that it was of 
Northern workmanship. Among the sums paid 
by the executors of Queen Eleanor was an account 
of sixty shillings to William le Pavour “ pro pavi- 
mento faciendo in Ecclesia West.” This, it is 
conjectured, relates to the mosaic pavement in the 
chapel of Edward the Confessor. This work is of 
a different character to the true opus Alerandri- 
mum, and may be well referred to an English 
workman’s endeavour to produce a similar decora- 
tion in a fashion of his own. 

The finding of the retabulum by Mr. Blore was 
one of those lucky circumstances which cannot be 
expected to occur twice in a life-time. It was 
lying on the top of the effigy cases in the 
upper chapel of Abbot Islip. It is a rich specimen 
of thirteenth-century workmanship ; so rich, in- 
deed, that it can hardly be supposed to have occu- 
pied a less conspicuous position than that of a 
retabulum to the high altar, a supposition which 
is borne out by the fact that its dimensions cor- 
respond with the plain space left at the back 
of the altar. It is 10 feet 11 inches long, by 
3 feet 1 inch, and is divided into five compart- 





ments. The centre and two ends contain full. 
length figures in canopied niches; the compart- 
ments on either side of the centre, between it and 
the ends, contain four subjects, divided from one 
another by a geometrical device. The whole is 
richly ornamented with gilding, imitation enamels, 
false jewels, and glass. The mode in which the 
manufacturers of this superb piece of decoration 
went to work is supposed to be this: a panelled 
tablet was first made, upon which all the projec- 
tions were fixed by pins and glue. The joints of 
the projecting work were covered with strips of 
vellum fixed on with glue. The whole surface then 
received a coating of whitening and size, called 
“gesso.” Upon this followed the paintings and their 
gilded backgrounds. The reticulated pattern of the 
gilding was made by scratching the gesso ground 
before it was quite dry. In the columns of the 
architectural part of the decorations the pattern 
was worked on them, after they were gilded and 
burnished, in a body-colour so thick as to stand 
up from the surface. A third kind of pattern was 
made by a leaden or wooden stamp, engraved like 
a seal, applied tothe gesso whilst it was wet. The 
imitation enamels were produced by means of 
tempera on the gesso with a covering of glass, 
There is another variety of glass-work, formed of 
red and blue glass cut into small pieces and joined 
together by means of putty. The red pieces are 
hexagonal, and have a gilded lion upon them: 
these, placed side by side, and in rows, leave a 
small interstice into which small square pieces of 
blue are inserted. This decoration forms the 
background of the centre compartment. 

The sedilia in Westminster are more than 
usually curious, from the fact that they are made 
of wood. They have suffered much since Sir J. 
Ayliffe availed himself of an opportunity to have 
them and the tomb of Avelina, Countess of Lan- 
caster, drawn for the Vetusta Monumenta in 1778, 
There are four of them: but no trace is found of 
a piscina. They appear to have been elaborately 
decorated by processes similar to that which beau- 
tified the retabulum. 

Of the coronation chair we lately gave some 
particulars.* But to these Mr. Burges has made 
an addition, He believes that the chair was 
ornamented with painting, gilding, glass, jewels, 
and enamels, in a similar mode as were the sedilia 
andretabulum. The gildingof the chair was effected 
by a process not hitherto detected. After the 
usual “ gesso” was applied, and the gold laid on 
by means of white of egg, and the ground thus 
formed was still elastic, a blunt instrument was 
used to prick out the pattern. The traces of these 
decorations are so faint that no one has taken the 
trouble to decipher them ; deeming it, perhaps, an 
impossibility. However, by the aid of a dark 
lantern and a strong lens, they have been made 
out by Mr. Tracey, who furnished the drawings for 
three of the woodcuts illustrating the chair. At 
the back of the chair are traces which lead up to 
the inference that there was a representation of a 
king there, seated on a cushion diapered with 
lozenges, with his feet resting on a lion. On the 
dexter side are traces of birds and foliage ;—on the 
sinister a diaper of compound quatrefoils with a 
different subject, such as a knight, a monster, a 
bird, foliage, in each quatrefoil. : 

It is thought likely that the base of the shrine 
of Edward the Confessor has never been disturbed. 
We know the body of the Confessor was removed, 
and has since been re-deposited in its place; but 
there is nothing to show that the base of the 
shrine has been in any way altered. There are the 
three niches in it in which sick people were left 
all night to be miraculously cured; and there is 
the mosaic work made by Peter the Roman citizen, 
whom Abbot Ware employed. The body of the 
Confessor, like that of St. Cuthbert, was believed 
to be uncorrupted for many years after his death. 
Henry II., Thomas Becket, Henry IIL.,Edward I., 
and Queen Eleanor, all vied in doing him honour. 
Matthew Paris mentions that Henry III. trans- 
ferred his remains to a shrine of gold, and was 
himself buried in the old grave of the Confessor. 
This shrine is the one we now possess, as appears 
from the date on the basement of it. But its 
present appearance by no means represents the 
luxury of beauty with which it was once invested. 
Henry VII. and his grand-daughter, Queen Mary, 
continued to enrich the “shryne” of St. Edward, 
King and Confessor. 

The tombs at Westminster have been at least 
spared from the hand of the early restorers, if not 
from the destroyers. Tips of noses and fingers are 
lost; but there are no staring additions. The earliest 
tomb erected after the completion of the new choir 
was that of the beautiful little daughter of Henry 








* See p. 274, ante. 
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IIL., obt. 1257. She was dumb ; but was so dear 
¢o her mother’s heart that when she died the queen 
fell dangerously ill, and would not be comforted. 
The king, too, was so grieved at her loss, and at 
the illness of the Queen, and at some successes of 
the Welsh, that he also fell ill. Of course the 
sorrow of the survivors must be associated with 
the record of every death; but around this tomb 
of a little dumb princess, to whom only five years 
were allotted, there lingers a memory of ineffable 
tenderness. It would be impossible in our limits 
to catalogue the tombs even were we to omit those 
not of especial mark ; we must content ourselves 
by recommending to our readers’ attention Mr. 
Burges’s description of them. There are three 
groups: those partly of foreign origin, made 
of Purbeck and decorated with mosaics; those of 
stone painted and gilt, which are strictly English ; 
and those composed of native marbles in conjunc- 
tion with bronze and colour and gilding. There 
are records extant relating to payments for the 
construction of many of the tombs. These, of 
course, give the name of the artist, and other 
details of interest and moment. Thus we learn 
indisputably, that the tomb of Queen Philippa is 
of Flemish workmanship :— 


Issue Roll, Michaelmas, 40 Edward III. 


“ Jan. 20. To Hawkin (de) Liege from France 
in money paid to him in discharge of 200 marks 
which the Lord the King commanded to be paid 
to him for making the tomb of Philippa, Queen of 
Englend, the King’s consort, by writ of Privy 
seal, 133/. 63. 8d.” (Page 170.) 

Besides this there were 5/. paid to John 
Orchard, a stonemason, for making divers images 
of angels for the tomb; 187. 2s. for divers other 
charges, including the porterage and carriage of 
the ironwork from the tomb of the Bishop of 
London, buried in St. Paul’s; and a further sum 
of 40/. for the ironwork in question. 

The statue of Queen Eleanor is of English 
workmanship, The artist, Torel, was a goldsmith 
and citizen of London. There has been an at- 
tempt to prove that he was a member of the 
Italian family of Torelli; but this Mr. Burges, 
agreeing with others, indignantly denies. The 
name of Torel, he says, occurs in documents from 
the time of the Confessor down to the said 
William, whose memory we must, therefore, 
cherish as English. When the beauty of the 
statue of the Queen is examined it will be under- 
stood how acceptable is this discovery. There 
are still fifteen brasses in the Abbey church. 
These are likewise enumerated and described. 

It is conceded that the more we know the more 
we have to learn. In the same way the present 
volume shows us that the more the treasure at 
Westminster is examined, the more there is to 
see. It has yet tobe popularly appreciated. The 
lights brought to bear upon the subject from old 
records are extremely valuable; and, since the 
publication of the first edition, Mr. Burtt has 
made discoveries of further passages bearing upon 
the subject that, it is to be hoped, will induce him 
to prosecute further researches. Probably, no one 
writer could have gathered together all the infor- 
mation to be found in this edition of the “ Glean- 
ings.” There are a dozen gentlemen besides Mr. 
Scott who have brought their offerings to the 
work, These are, not as of old, frankincense and 
myrrh to burn before the altar ; but objects still 
more costly and difficult of obtainment,—learning 
and skilled labour of a very high order. 

The seventy illustrations deserve praise. In 
these, French and English workmanship is seen 
side by side, for an illustration has been borrowed 
a M. Viollet le Dac’s “Dictionnaire Raisonnée.” 
.. ith the exception, tvo, of a cut borrowed from 

— s “Analysis,” the woodcuts are the work 
or Mr. Jewitt, and the engravings of Mr. Le 

Keux. The illustrations of the retabulum are 

examples of very minute work drawn with much 
precision. In the central compartment our Saviour 
is represented as holding a globe in his hand, which 
is about one-eighth of an inch in diameter. On 
this small surface Mr. Jewitt has contrived to 
show most of the objects depicted on the ori- 
ginal,—water, trees, a crane (?), and a bird flying 
in the air, It was hoped that a MS., in the pos- 
Session of the Society of Antiquaries, giving a 
view of Abbot Islip’s funeral, would show the 
newly-found retabulum; but, unfortunately, the 
a of the altar screen is shown hung with 
me ‘ The upper part of the screen is depicted. 
ng Daminations from the life of St. Edward in 
a a niversity Library, Cambridge, have con- 

yed more explicitinformation, The first shows 
— > of the shrine in which the saint was, 
a ably, first deposited after canonization, with 

© infirm persons creeping through the openings 





left in his tomb for this purpose. There is a 
pillar on either side of the shrine surmounted by 
statues of St. John the Evangelist and Edward 
the Confessor. It is, therefore, probable that the 
two large twisted columns which we now see at 
the basement of the shrine served for a similar 
purpose. The second illumination shows the side 
of the sameshrine. The lid is raised, upheld by 
several persons; and four other persons, one of 
whom is doubtless intended to represent Gun- 
dulpb, who vainly endeavoured to abstract one 
of the hairs of the beard, are re-adjusting the 
saint’s remains. His features and beard are 
shown as in perfect preservation ; and there is a 
crown upon his head. 

The Bayeux tapestry shows the Abbey church 
in outline: this profile has been drawn, and leads 
the first chapter. Mr. Le Keux’s delineations of 
ancient masonry are most carefully done. We 
need not insist how important it is that the mode 
of the masonry in illustrations of buildings should 
be correctly given; because it is well understood 
that the plain masonry of a fabric may be as 
indicative of the period at which it was erected as 
any part of the ornamental work. 

The notes given by the editor make suggestive 
comparisons, pile up additional testimony, eluci- 
date and unravel many points of interest. Thus, 
Sir Christopher Wren quotes from a transcript of 
an old document the state of completion the fabric 
was in at a certain time: through the accidental 
addition of a letter in his transcript he applied the 
description of the choir to the nave. The editor 
alights upon this error like a hawk. “ Domus 
are, literally the house of the altar, obviously 
means the choir, whereas Wren has taken it for 
the area or nave, which makes an important dif- 
ference.” An account of Westminster Abbey, 
without a description of Heury VII.’s Chapel in 
it, would have been an incomplete performance. 
The editor has supplied this important fea- 
ture, as well as an account of the Jewel-house. 
The last mentioned, “ Zurris Vocate le Jewel- 
house,” built in the reign of Richard II., has been 
fitted up in the interior as a record-office. This 
adaptation has occasioned several alterations in the 
upper part of it; but the basement, used as a 
kitchen(!) and offices, with the original groined 
vaults, with moulded ribs and carved bosses, are 
intact. Mr. Parker adds, that the entrance to the 
Jewel-house, being through a Government-office 
admittance, is generally refused; but the anti- 
quary wishing to explore its fastnesses may do so 
by explaining that it is the basement only that he 
is desirous of viewing ; not the Record Tower, as 
it is now called. The walls of this ancient strong 
house are 6 feet thick; and the masonry, gene- 
rally, is of a similar character to that of the cloisters 
and other vaulted substructures built by Abbot 
Litlington. On the bosses of the vaulting in the 
parts of the cloisters attributed to this abbot the 
initials N.L. may be traced—rendering conjecture 
as certain as it may be. 

The tomb of so many kings and great ones 
‘* departed to the mercy of God,” as the old stone- 
cutters used to write two centuries ago,—the 
scene of their coronations, of their devotions, the 
object of their choicest enrichment,—(“ We wol,” 
writes Henry VII., ‘‘that whensoever it shall 
please our Salviour Jehu Crist to calle us oute of 
this transitorie life be it within this our Royme 
or in any other Reame or place withoute the same, 
that oure bodie bee buried within the same monas- 
tery; that is to saie in the chapell where our said 
graunt dame laye buried; the which chapell we 
have begonne to buylde of newe, in the honour of 
our blessed Lady),”—Westminster Abbey Church, 
cannot but be regarded as a series of historical 
evidences touching many of the principal events 
in our history, as faithful as they are fascinating, 
as expressive as they are enduring, as vivid as 
they are priceless. Let it be reverently preserved 
and cared for. 





COLOURED DECORATIONS. 
BAPTIST CHAPEL, NOTTING-HILL. 


Some of the ribs from the annex of the Inter- 
national Exhibition have been used to construct a 
Baptist Chapel, in the Cornwall-road, Notting- 
hill, and the structure was opened a few days 
ago. It will seat about 1,000 persons, and has 
been erected by Messrs. Lucas, Brothers, under 
the direction of Mr. Owen Jones, Externally, at 
any distance, its appearance is not very prepos- 
sessing ; though even here, on approach, the hand 
of taste is observable in the panelling by incised 
lines of the exterior cement. Within, however, a 
very agreeable effect has been produced, at a com- 
paratively small cost, with the blue, white, and 
red, which Mr, Jones handles so effectively. The 





angularities of the ribs are cleverly treated so as 
to obtain a regular curve on the face of them. 

A correspondent asks for some information con- 
cerning the execution of these decorations, and 
those at St. James’s Hall. Mr. Owen Jones kindly 
enables us to reply. The decorations to the roof 
and ribs of the chapel are executed with one coat 
of distemper on the rough boarding, and the 
ornaments are stencilled in distemper upon that. 
The walls of the chapel are in Portland cement. 
One coat of distemper also was sufficient for the 
walls. Mr. Crace’s decorations at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition building were executed, we 
believe, in the same way; but whether with one 
coat or two, we do not know. With regard to 
St. James’s Hall, the ceiling was stencilled in oil 
on paper in the workshop to save time, whilst the 
ceiling was being plastered. The ceiling is in 
Parian on lath, done to save time in drying. As 
soon as it was finished, the men were able to stick 
up the decorations in a few days. It was sten- 
cilled in oil in order that it might be washed, an 
operation which will be performed this autumn. 
The walls are in distemper on Parian. ‘“ But this 
Parian,” says Mr. Jones, “has always played me 
false wherever I have used it. The salt works 
through whatever you put on it. It would be 
wiser always to make your client wait rather than 
use it for this purpose.” , 








MARYLEBONE AND WEST LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ART. 


On Tuesday evening last, the first annual dis- 
tribution of medals and prizes amongst the 
students of this young yet highly successful insti- 
tution took place at the Court House, Marylebone- 
lane. The meeting was presided over by Mr. 
A. J. Beresford Hope, who was supported by the 
Lord Bishop of Chichester, Mr. Harvey Lewis, 
M.P., the Rev. C. J. P. Eyre (rector of St. Mary- 
lebone), Mr. Peter Graham, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
Mr. Godwin, Mr. J. A. Nicholay, Dr. Marshall, 
Mr. S. M. Hubert, Mr. G. Phillips, Mr. W. C. 
Cocks, Mr. Lomax, Mr. Little, Mr. Burchett 
(head master, South Kensington), Mr. Collinson 
and Mr. Hagreen (masters of painting and archi- 
tectural schools, South Kensington), Mr. Mac- 
donald Clarke (master of the school), and others. 

In opening the proceedings, the Chairman said 
it afforded him peculiar gratification to be enabled 
to preside at this inauguration, the first public 
assembly of the school of art, which had been so 
successfully founded by the untiring exertions of 
a few private citizens, of whom they might well be 
proud. He need not dwell upon the desirability 
of art: it was the breath, the life of the world. 
There were form, colour, and material in every- 
thing; and as they constituted art, so art was a 
necessary pre-existing accompaniment of civiliza- 
tion. There might be good art, there might be 
bad art—that art which violated and debased its 
subject—but art there must be, for form and colour 
presupposed art. Art was the smile on the face 
of nature—that which cheers and delights what 
would otherwise be a matter-of-fact, plod-along 
world. It was that which made the church 
proudly lift its spire to heaven, which made the 
palace gorgeous, which gave its attractive appear- 
ance to the cottage, with its few plants tastefully 
disposed, its few prints hung around its walls. 
All work and no play made Jack a dull boy; 
and so the Jacks and Jills who went to art- 
schools, not to look at pictures and read cata- 
logues, but to do art for themselves (which was a 
far more difficult thing than to look at art, and, 
if one had money in his pocket, buy it), had 
now come to play till the work began again. Two 
years ago this school was begun in a very humble 
way; and, under its indefatigable master, Mr. 
Clarke, it had gone on increasing till it had out- 
grown the infant school in which it used to assem- 
ble; and those who were then there would well 
remember how they worked against time and 
tide and circumstances, through pure enthu- 
siasm for their vocation. Institutions of this 
kind required both a poetic, enthusiastic mind, 
and an active practical mind, to give them 
life and that tangible support wanted when the 
flame of enthusiasm had burned itself out, which 
it sometimes did for want of fuel. When the 
institution commenced, it received the support of 
Mr. Hubert, Mr. Jackson, of Rathbone-place, Mr. 
Phillips, Mr. Morant, and Mr. Peter Graham, to 
the last of whom the school should be especially 
grateful for the kind assistance he had afforded it, 
and who, when their tenure of the premises in 
Wells-street bad expired, with a public, munificent 
spirit, put himself in the way of becoming lessee 





of the admirable premises in Portland-place, where 
a 
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the school was now situate, and interposed himself 
between it and the rent-collector, tax-gatherer, 
and others, that hovered around such institutions ; 
and thus he enabled its promoters to carry 
out their good designs in the cause of art. Now 
the school had these excellent premises well fitted, 
well lighted, well conducted. As far as the teach- 
ing expenses went the school was self-sup- 
porting, but there were rent and taxes, for 
which the public should hold them harmless ; 
and it was also desirable there should be some- 
thing further in the shape of extra prizes, extra 
specimens, extra treats for the pupils, which 
might be contributed to openheartedly and with 
open hand, and of which he hoped the school 
would not be deprived, and to which he believed 
it had a just claim. In May, 1862, when the 
school was but a baby in swaddling-clothes, 
toddling along in Wells-street, the number of 
pupils was 59, which increased in June to 65, and 
in July to 72. Then they started off for a holi- 
day, and came back 112 strong in October, 134 in 
November, and 126 in December. In January, 
1863, the school numbered 118 ; got up to 125 in 
February. In March the number came down to 
100, and in April to 90; but that was because 
they were flitting, and of course when people were 
doing that, they could not sit on stools and draw 
busts. 


with a handsome clock, in a marble case, with 
bronze statuette, as a mark of the esteem with 
which they regarded him, and as an acknowledge- 
ment of his efforts to promote the cause of art, 
to which Mr. Clarke responded in a few suitable 
sentences. 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester then addressed 
the meeting, and accounted for a late arrival by 
saying that the cab-driver had taken him to the 
poor-house, and he had been wandering about for 
half an hour to find out where the court-house 
was. He hoped, as this was only an early stage of 
the society, that it would become better known 
each year of its existence by such an agreeable 
meeting as this. Nothing had been more grati- 
fying to his feelings than to see the unselfish, 
generous sympathy and interest manifested by 
the student in the success of individuals. He had 
not been aware of the existence of the society, 
until he was lately informed of it; but he should 
try to do what he could in his humble way to 
forward its progress; as he believed that, next to 
the great influences of religion and morality, 
nothing tended more to elevate the human cha- 
racter than the study of the beautiful harmonies 
of art. 

Mr. Harvey Lewis said he felt some difficulty 





in speaking on the subject of art after their 


But the first complete month we were in patron, who had devoted so much energy, time, 


our new place, the pupils shot up from 90 to 140, | and money to foster the idea of art, and advance 
more than the summit level to which we had | its study, as one of the most humanizing and 


hitherto attained, the montbly average for the first 
year being about 100. The proof of the pudding 


| 
| 
| 


intellectual pursuits to which man could devote 
himself. He considered that the fact of the 


was in the eating, and this pudding had been well | scholars having obtained two National Medallions 


boiled in the boilers at South Kensington, where 
there were two examinations. First, a very awful 
gentleman—an inspector, but not one of those 
generally attired in the blue coat and metal but- 





| for eight months’ work was most encouraging, and 


would induce the pupils to put forth all their 
energies to do still better in the future. Those 
who had visited the two Great Exhibitions of 


tons—came and ranged the pupils in two grades; | science and art which had taken place in this 
| country, must have been struck with the vast 
improvement that had taken place since 1851, 


and those who turned up first in the second grade 
generally got some medals, books, or other prizes ; 
but the other, the national examination, was 
something grander. There were ninety odd 
schools in England, to whom eighty medals were 
given to be competed for. The natural average 
distribution would, therefore, be eight-ninths of a 
medal to each school. Instead of this school gain- 
ing the average, it had gained two medals out of 
eighty,—more than twice the average. If they 
were wise, this would make them determined to 
do more this year ; if foolish, make them fall back 
in false security on their present success. They 
could hardly apprehend the desirability of an art- 
education to the handicraftsmen of this country, 
who should be ministers of art to the rest of the 
community. He did not mean to say they should 
have an education which cockered them up, 
and led them to think a few years in an art-school 
was to set them up above great master painters 
and sculptors of past ages. If so, he would re- 
tract all he had said in favour of art-schools. Bat 
he did not believe such would be the case, but 
that bumptious, ignorant men, who laid down 
their own infallible rules of art, would become 
more humble and teachable when they learned 
they were but picking up a few pebbles from the 
ocean side. Handicraftsmen should be taught to 
be working artists —art workmen — intelligent 
producers of the ideas set before them. By an 
analysis of the school in December last, it was 
found that out of 223 pupils, there were 23 
carvers, 23 teachers, 16 upholsterers, 16 carpen- 
ters and joiners, 15 jewellers, 14 decorators, 14 
clerks, 15 cabinet-mukers, 12 glass-painters, 12 
chasers and die-sinkers, 11 engineers, 10 metal 
workers, 13 miscellaneous, 13 at school. He 
looked upon this great art-movement as a very 
important social movement as concerned the body 
politic, as it tended to unite classes together. 

The Chairman then read the names of the 
“ passed ” students at the second-grade examina- 
tion, and also the names of those who obtained 
prizes at that examination; which latter were 
Miss Mead, Messrs. W. Dumonier, F. Braun, 
M. M. Glover, C. Hanbury, G. E. Higgiuson, 
H. Montford, B. Page, T. Pearce, T. Spooner, 
J. Stower, F. Tebay, J. Weir, W. Cousens, D. J. 
Blaikley, and T. E. Hall. Those who obtained 
medals were Miss Clapham, Messrs. F. Braun 
(2), D. J. Blaikley, T. E. Hall, G. H. Ives, H. 
Montford, A. Perry, and W. Cousens (2). Hon- 
ourable mention was awarded to Miss Clapham 
and Mr. G. H. Ives, and the Natioual Medallions 
to Mr. F. Braun for specimen of marqueterie, 
and to Mr. H. Montford for modelling the figure 
from the cast. The prizes were handed the 
winners by the chairman, who congratulated 
them on the honour which their success conferred 
alike on themselves and the institution. 

Mr. Sparrow then rose, and, on the part of 
himself and fellow-students, presented Mr. Clarke 


even in the minutest articles of domestic use; 
showing that articles could be produced which 
would delight the taste and refine the mind. 
Such things were not only a daily pleasure, but 
they also had to do with commercial prosperity. 
Vast numbers of foreigners were in the habit of 
| flocking to Paris to make purchases, because they 
believed they would find taste there better than 
elsewhere. But if they took the trouble to look 





for it, they could find better taste in London 
combined with greater excellence of workmanship. 
If, by strict attention to the rules of art, by 
losing no opportunities of applying the rules of 
art in the various branches of industrial occupa- 
tion, they could convince the world that high 
art could be found here as much as in Paris, 
then would they confer not only a benefit on 
themselves but also one on their couutry at large. 
Not long ago, an action had been tried at Paris, 
where some calico goods had been printed with 
a pattern pirated from a French desiga, and 
damages recovered. This showed that we ought 
not to copy but to originate design ourselves, 
instead of passively adopting the ideas of others, 
He would earnestly impress upon the students 
present to turn their natural abilities to their 
best use, and lay a good foundation by a proper 
course of instruction. 

Mr. Godwin said he was well satisfied with 
the aspect and prospects of the schools; but 
when he looked around the room, knowing 
as he did what the borough of Marylebone was, 
he felt the present meeting to be a positive 
disgrace to it, when he saw there so few of those 
in the borough who ought to have given their per- 
sonal attendance. All should have the power of 
depicting what they see. He that could learn 
to write could learn to draw. Thus would power 
be gained, — art-power, and money-power too. 
A workman who could draw would become a 
foreman, and might soon become master. During 
the last ten years industrial art had made 
great strides in England, as was shown by the 
accounts the French reporters had given; whilst 
in France they had remained stationary ; 
and they now talked of establishing there 
a department of art similar to that at South 
Kensington. Nevertheless, thousands and thou- 
sands of pounds were sent out of Eagland every 
year for the purchase of patterns. A considerable 
portion of the designs carried out by our manu- 
facturers was French in spirit ; but if our Govern- 
ment had been true to art, we should now have 
the world coming to us for designs. This 
might yet be. He begged leave to propose a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Beresford Hope, whose activity 
in the cause of art was quite remarkable. 

The Rev. C. J. P. Eyre said, the same reason 
which had prevented him from joining the school 








earlier—namely, positive ignorance of its very 


existence—had probably prevented other admirers 
of art from attending. He approved highly of 
the object of the school, as tending to advance 
men morally, socially, and politically; and felt 
sure no step could be taken better calculated to 
do so. He should be happy to give any assistance 
he could to the school, and was certain his parish- 
ioners would liberally respond to its wants. He 
was glad to hear they were looking to the public 
only for rent and taxes. He was glad that the 
institution, embracing as it did the working 
classes, was made dependent on. their own efforts, 
He hoped the intelligence of the working classes 
of Marylebone would insure its support, with the 
exception of what they might be allowed to 
contribute in the shape of rent. He was very 
glad this was established; because, in addition 
to the rational and improving amusement pro- 
vided, it had a tendency to elevate the moral 
feelings; and, when the student compared Art 
with Nature, to discover the ailiance between 
them,—to lift up his eyes to Him who, the Great 
Parent of Nature, would, if it were properly 
dedicated to Him, bestow His blessing upon 
the development of art. He seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was passed with acclamation. 

Mr. Hope, in acknowledging the compliment, 
said, when the great standard of English indus- 
trial art was raised, it was done by his father, the 
late Thomas Hope, when he resided in the 
parish, In the parish, too, he (the chairman) was 
born ; and therefore he felt as if, in some measure, 
he sat there by hereditary right. The reason for 
the scanty attendance of which Mr. Godwin 
complained was that many people were out of 
town, and that others were just then sitting down 
to dinner; and they must therefore be found 
guilty, as a French jury would say, “ with extenu- 
ating circumstances.” 

Mr. Peter Graham then proposed a vote of 
thanks for the Vestry Hall, which Mr. Cole 
seconded, and which was carried unanimously. 
Mr. Graham was himself most warmly received. 

Mr. Hubert expressed the very great obligations 
the committee of the school lay under to Mr. 
Graham for coming forward to assist them at a 
time when they otherwise must have appealed to 
the public for a contribution to erect the building; 
and proposed a vote of thanks should be given 
to him. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon (editor of the Atheneum) 
seconded this, and stated that it was not 
until Mr. Hope told him that he was aware 
of the existence of this institution. He had no 
doubt that when it was known, men of art, men of 
science, and the public would come forward to 
render any assistance that might be asked at their 
hands, and enable them to go on prospering. If 
he might be allowed a few words to the students, 
he would say,—there are two conditions on which 
yon will do the great work you have commenced, 
and on which you will get the assistance I half 
dare to promise you in the name of my fellow- 
parishioners. First, by being determined to work ; 
that is the first great element of success in this 
world, There is a sort of ideal theory that men 
of genius need not work. Throw that fallacy 
aside the very first moment you take pen or 
pencil in hand. The men of genius are those 
that dothe most work. He then instanced Bacon, 
Shakspeare, Michelangelo, in support of this 
truth. The other condition he urged was, that 
the work should be done in the humble, teachable 
spirit in which good men and true worked. : 

Mr. Graham briefly responded to the compli- 
ment, and the meeting then separated. 





PROPOSED RESTORATION OF THE 
CHURCH OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE 
GREAT, WEST SMITHFIELD. 


Tue Committee formed for the purpose of 
restoring this fine specimen of Norman archi- 
tecture received a large gathering of archwo- 
logical friends in the church on Monday last, 
when, after a few words of introduction from the 
Rev. John Abbiss, the Rector, the Rev. Thomas 
Hugo commenced with the history of the monastic 
establishment, derived from the records of Mediaeval 
chronicles. Mr. J. H. Parker followed with an 
architectural account of the church, and Mr. 
Beresford Hope concluded with an exhortation to 
liberality and of encouragement to the partict- 
pators in the work. The Lord Bishop of Chi- 
chester having moved, and the Hon. Dudley 
Fortescue having seconded, a vote of thanks to 
the rector for the opportunity of assembling 10 
the church, the meeting adjourned to view _ 
“Purgatory” behind the present east, wall _ 
the church, and the crypts connected with the 
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building. The promoters of this restoration are 
preparing to appeal to the public for aid in 
raising the necessary 4,000/., on the ground that 
the work is not merely parochial but national in 
its character. Nearly 1,100/. had been promised 
at the close of the meeting, the larger portion 
being contributed by the parishioners themselves. 
About 250 persons were present. 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, 
WEST SMITHFIELD. 


At a time when attention is directed to this 
very interesting ‘church, through the effort now 
being made by the rector and churchwardens to 
raise a fund sufficient for its restoration,—an 
enterprise which must commend itself to every 
lover of antiquity,—a few notes on the building 
will probably be acceptable. 

The tomb of the founder, Rahere, has certainly 
been restored during the present century; for in 
Storer’s “‘ London and its Environs” (1804) there 
is a view of the monument, in which the pinnacles 
are wanting, but have been ingeniously supplied 
by knobs, as was the custom in “the glorious 
Georgian era.” With this exception, however, 
the tomb is as we see it at this day; but there is 
no inscription ; nor do I find any mention of one 
by early writers; and think it not unlikely the 
present inscription is of recent date, or at least 
has undergone considerable alteration ; and even 
since Malcolm’s time the word “/ujus” seems to 
have been substituted for “‘dstivs.” 

Mr. Parker, in the interesting account of the 
church read at the meeting on Monday, considered 
that what had been usually called the Prior’s 
House, on the east side of the choir, was really 
the Lady Chapel; but I do not remember that he 
indicated the true position of the Prior’s House, 
which was most likely to the south of the church, 
perhaps on the site of St. Bartholomew’s Chapel, 
which appears, from the meagre description we 
have of it, to have been very little like a chapel. 
Mr. Parker’s suggestion is very reasonable; and 
it is not improbable that it is to this part that the 
writer of the MS. in the Cottonian Collection refers 
when he says, “In the Este parte of the same 
chirche ys an oratory and yn that an awter yn the 
honor of the moste blessid and pp’tuall Vi’gine 
Mary yconsecrate ;” and not to what was the old 
vestry adjoining the south aisle of the choir, as has 
been supposed by Malcolm and others. 

Mr. Parker also explained that the Early 
Pointed gateway in West Smithfield was not the 
doorway to the south aisle as it had been con- 
sidered even by the architects of the proposed 
restoration in their published report, but the en- 
trance to the Close. The grant of the Priory by 
Henry VIII. to Sir Richard Riche accurately de- 
fines the extent of the nave as it was then, “a 
void ground 87 feet in length and 60 feet in 
breadth,” and was reserved as a churchyard for 
the parish church, to which purpose it has been 
used until ourown time; while the north cloisterex- 
tended to the west front of the church, as at Wells. 
I am surprised that the difficulty of reconciling 
the present dimensions with those in the grant 
had not before occurred to antiquaries. I had 
myself supposed that the churchyard marked the 
limit of the original church, but that there had 
been a subsequent addition, which, being of less 
substantial work, had become ruinous 3; but Mr. 
Parker’s suggestion removes the difficulty, and is 
borne out by the size of the doorway and extent 
of the mouldings, which are unsuited to the posi- 
tion assigned to them in the church. 

While on this part of my subject, I may mention 
that I have read of a plan of the Monastery by 
Carter, which formerly belonged to Mr. Britton,* 
and should be glad to know, through your pages, 
if this plan is stil] ; . * 

f pian is still in existence, asit would be very 
a" identify the various portions of the 

It is very saddening t¢ i 
— destruction oF the be venntifel cltsterss 
of which I believe there are now no remains— 
Periérunt etiam ruine,” 

I remember Witnessing their final destruction 
— ten or twelve years ago; and I recognised 

e other day the figure of a bishop giving the 
benediction forming one of the bosses, which a 
= man employed in the demolition offered to 
et me have for a gallonof beer. It is, however, 
fabpily preserved in the church, with some other 
Oy seen. which may, I hope, form the nucleus 
of a very interesting museum, which we are 
promised if the restoration is carried out. 

Pennant, in 1790, says that eight arches of the 


* Godwin’s « 
the Great, p, ee of London,”’ St. Bartholomew 





cloister were standing. Malcolm, in “ Londinium 
Redivivum,” published in 1803, says :— 

** In turning to the right we pass along the west side of 
the cloisters, in an alley or court between them and Duck- 
lane (now Duke-street). This part is so far demolished 
that only a few flints are discoverable in the bases of the 
houses, andthe areais a farrago of sheds, walls, &c, On 
crossing it through the riding-ground of Mr. Wheeler, 
livery-stable keeper, we find a scene of hateful degrada. 
tion,—horses tied for the purpose of shoeing to the out- 
side, and horses standing in the inside of the beautiful 
Eastern cloister. Why was not this precious remnant 
converted into a passage to the church, and thus, in 
some degree, preserved to its original sacred use? Can 
London boast such another stable? I hope not. The 
arches, groins, and keystones are perfect, most delicate, 
and exquisitely proportioned, of true Gothic elegance ”’ 
(p. 289). He adds, ‘The cloister is 95 feet long and 15 
feet broad.’’ 

Malcolm engraves five keystones or bosses from 
the cloister, one representing the martyrdom of 
the patron saint, another two bishops with 
croziers, two others with arms, one with three 
fleurs-de-lis. 

He also has a view of the south transept in its 
then state (p. 290), which, although very ruinous, 
shows some arched openings, and a window similar 
in design to the triforium, which have since disap- 
peared, 

Storer, whose work I have befcre alluded to, 
has an engraving showing one side of the cloisters 
complete—the eastern side. 

In Godwin & Britton’s “ Churches of London” 
its condition is thus described :— 

‘*The vaulting is formed of chalk and rubble stones 
united by mortar with stone groins, which spring from 
clustered columns on either side, and have carved bosses 
at the intersections. The groining is simple and good; 
and we cannot help regretting the present degraded and 
dilapidated state in which the cloister remains, or avoid 
expressing a hope that some measures may speedily be 
adopted to prevent any further injury, and preserve that 
which Time seems to have respected.” 

In Knight’s “London” there is a very good 
account of the church, and a plan, which, although 
without a scale, and inaccurate in some respects, is 
very useful, and has evidently been consulted by 
the architects in preparing the plan attached to 
their report on the restoration. In this plan 
eight arches of the east cloister are shown stand- 
ing; but it will be seen by the description there 
were but five remaining. In Messra. Lewis & 
Slater’s plan there appear to be only eight bays 
shown ; but I think there must have been another 
bay to the south, giving access to what was called 
the refectory, but which Mr. Parker believes to 
have been the dormitory, with a staircase com- 
municating with the south transept. The position 
of the south cloister may be traced by some 
modern walls, which, as was frequently the case, 
appear to have been raised upon the old founda- 
tions, as well as by an arch on the west side, re- 
ferred to in the accompanying extract. After 
lamenting the decay of the priory, and “ the 
many exhalations of lath and plaster, the mush- 
rooms of its night,” as Malcolm calls them, which 
occupy the site of noble buildings, the writer 
gees on to speak of :— 

«* A smith’s workshop, where some of the arches of the 
eastern cloister (the only one of which there are any 
remains), appear in the opposite wall.. Violence and 
decay have deprived these arches of ali their original 
beauty, but not of their bold, expressive character, that 
still remains stamped upon them. The soil here, asin 
; almost every other part surrounding tke church, has 
been raised several feet ; thus, for instance, the spring of 
these arches is nearly level with the ground. . . . . 
! Much of this beautiful part has been lost of late years by 
| the fall of the roof and part of the wall upon one side. . . 

On the eastern wall are five arches, more or less entire, 
' yet remaining, and one on the west’? (vol. ii. p. 50). 

This was written in 1842, and a very few years 
after the cloister disappeared altogether. 

The monuments in the church are very interest- 
ing, and are mostly well preserved; and some of 
the epitaphs are curious. * One of these latter, in 
which the hardhearted reader is invited, if he 

“Find no vent 

For tears, yet stay and see the stones relent,”’ 
is a very amusing specimen of the hyperbolical 
style prevalent in that age; but an inscription to 
the memory of Abigail Coult, who died in 1629, 
“in the sixteenth year of her virginity,” is re- 
markable amongst the false taste and platitude of 
most of the epitaphs, and reminds one of the 
simple inscriptions to the early Christians in the 
Roman catacombs. 

The whole of the monuments, with one or two 
exceptions, have, by the care of some worthy 
churchwarden, been painted a fine black colour, 
although several of them are of alabaster ; but it 
is proposed to restore them to their original hue. 
The bust of James Rivers, on the south side of 
the choir, is said by Mr. Cunningham, in a com- 
munication to the Builder, May 2nd, 1863, to be 
the work of Hubert le Sceur, the sculptor of the 
statue of Charles I. at Charing-cross, Mr. Cun- 








ningham does not mention his authority, and I 


suppose he relies upon internal evidence. The 
likeness is evidently the work of an artist, and is 
very spirited, and the verses attached to the 
monument are very good. JoHn HEB, 








PUBLIC WORKS, LANCASHIRE. 


HappPity now there is not much need to urge 
the necessity of some means of employment being 
provided for the tens of thousands of Lancashire 
operatives who, in all human probability, will, 
this winter, be without the means of earning 
their bread at their usual work. Before these 
remarks are printed the Bill for enabling corpora- 
tions and other public bodies to execute works, and 
finding them the means to do so, will probably 
have become law. It will remain to be seen how 
far the means provided will meet the end; how far 
the governing bodies in the distressed districts will 
avail themselves of the provisions of the Act, and 
try to overcome and smooth down those minor 
obstacles which beset and encumber every project 
of expediency and emergency ; and how far the 
operatives will apply themselves to aid in making 
the Act an applicable and effectual remedy (so far 
as it goes) for the evils and privations they endure, 
and which the philanthropy of the country has so 
nobly striven to alleviate. 

Government has done its part. The Public 
Works Bill has been prepared with a careful 
regard for every circumstance of the case it pro- 
poses to meet. It is stripped, as nearly as legis- 
lative enactment can be, of red-tape formality ; 
and it is presented to the affected counties in 
answer to their many and urgent appeals for 
something tangible to meet the crisis. Govern- 
ment has now, thus far, by the removal of every 
really formidable impediment, laid at the door of 
the local ‘“ powers that be” the responsibility of 
finding suitable employment for at least the 
greater part of the 100,000 operatives who, it is 
probable, will be out of work during the coming 
winter. 

Public benevolence has done its part nobly, 
whether viewed nationally or locally. To expect 
a continuance of this unprecedented effort would 
be unreasonable ; and even if the stream of con- 
tributions could be maintained in its full flow, it 
would be impolitic and unwise to keep a population 
in a dependence upon charity ; in other words, as 
paupers, who have been accustomed to look with 
no small degree of honest pride upon the only 
motto they have asked for their standard,—that is, 
“A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work.” 

Can it be other than degrading and demoralizing 
that stout able-bodied men should be crushing 
their way amongst women and children as re- 
cipients of the stinted allowance of the Poor-Law 
Guardians, or the bread and meal of charity 
called “dole?” How much better for themselves 
and for the public good that there should be pro- 
vided employment upon which these men could 
labour and receive, not relief, but wages for work 
done! 

I know that every particular town or place has 
its peculiarities, and that objections and difficulties 
will be urged ; yet it is hoped that an emergency 
so great as the present will call for that public 
spirit which especially distinguishes the men of 
these northern counties. 

A personal inspection of most of the towns in 
Lancashire will convince any one that their growth 
in population and consequent bulk has beyond all 
question outstripped any attempts at material 
improvements in a sanitary point of view; nay, 
not merely this, but that many of them have ont- 
grown and overgrown the decencies, comforts, 
and requirements of their everyday life. It is 
admitted as a pleasant fact, that the past dozen 
years has wrought wonders in our manufacturing 
towns, and that many of them have not been 
backward in promoting and carrying out (so far 
as their means and opportunities allowed) such 
measures and public works as tend to show that 
the labouring classes are not estimated merely as 
workers for so much wages, but as sentient intel- 
ligent beings, capable of, and destined to enjoy, the 
higher pleasures of life. In many of the manu- 
facturing towns in the North, the public spirit of 
progress has done much that is very praise- 
worthy : baths fitted with every comfort, and to 
be enjoyed at charges within the reach of the 
very humblest ; public parks laid out with care 
and taste, where the labouring man can ramble 
after his day’s toil, and where he can feel (as is 
expressed in a motto in one of the parks in York- 
shire) that “The rich and poor meet together— 
the Lord is the maker of them all ;” news-rooms, 
reading-rooms, coffee-rooms, literary institutions, 





gymnasia, and many such comforts and luxuries 
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as the toiling children of a former generation 
dreamed not of. In sanitary matters, also, much 
has been done. Awple and abundant supplies ot 
water ; systems of sewerage and drainage; paving 
of streets in cottagers’ quarters; improved and 
more healthy construction of mills and workshops ; 
as well as many other similarly good works, have 
in many towns been carried out to a considerable 
extent ; but in consequence of the rapid growth 
of these places, as before adverted to, there is 
ever before the local authorities an increasing 
demand upon their energies and resources for an 
extension of these blessings (especially sanitary) 
into the less favoured districts of their towns. 
There is a great work to be done; a national 
benefit to be attained: an army of workmen is 
ready for the task. <A great calamity promises, if 
rightly used, to be a great and lasting good: we 
must rest awhile from the shuttle and the loom, 
and set to work to “clean up.” There hath no 
trouble overtuken Englishmen which they have 
not grappled and overcome ; and surely it will not 
be necessary that we should have to advocate, and 
even out of the public funds to assist, the best of 
the sinew and blood of our population to emigrate 
to distant lands, because a temporary crisis 
afflicts us. Its duration no mm can tell, but 
that it is temporary, in the strictest sense of the 
word, is certain. 

We have a peacefal army of 100,000 labourers 
who want bread and are willing to work for it: 
shall they receive the “dole” of the parish, and 
shall we let all things remain as they are, or shall 
they labour at the great and good work of towns 
improvement aud get wages for their work ? 
keeping themselves independent of pauperism, 
circulating the wages amongst the shopkeeping 
class, and carrying out in some shape or other the 
great sanitary work we must do, either now or 
hereafter, at no very remote period. 


The money is forthcoming on most easy terms, | tages be erected for married soldiers. 


ing generation by generation in physical stamina, 
but rather rising to that standard which every 
man desires his own personal physique to attain 
to, and for which the ancients prayed, not un- 
worthily, “a sound mind in a sound body.” To 
take, however, the lowest standard,—the money 
consideration :—Just as in a private family sick- 
ness is expensive; so in communities sickness en- 
tails expense and loss, which, in the instance of 
the sick poor, is a burden everybody MusT share; 
and which, for this very lowest of all considera- 
tions, everybody should try to alleviate, and, 
if possible, prevent. J.B 








THE SANITARY STATE OF OUR INDIAN 
ARMY. 


ConsIDERING the efforts we early made in the 
Builder to draw attention to this subject, it is 
highly satisfactory to us to be now enabled to re- 
cord the issue of the report (dated May 19th), of 
the commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
sanitary state of the army in India. The report 
occupies in all 171 pages; and then there is a 
précis of evidence which occupies nearly 100 pages 
more. 

The following are a few ont of a series of thirty- 
nine recommendations to the commissioners :— 
That until the mortality be reduced the period of 
service in India be limited to ten years. That all 
new barracks be constructed to hold no more than 
a quarter company in each building, or at most 
half a company in one building in two separate 
rooms, having no direct communication with each 
other. That hospitals be constructed in detached 





pavilions containing no more than from twenty to 
twenty-four beds. That future barracks and 


‘hospitals be arranged en echelon, to receive the 


benefit of prevailing winds. That detached cot- 


That the 


—-the men are ready,—the work is obvious and | hospital diet tables in use athome stations be 
abundant everywhere in some shape or other,— | adopted in India as far as practicable, and the 
the season of the year is favourable to the be-| hospitals supplied with properly trained cooks. 
ginning of the work and the gradual accustoming | That trained hospital attendants be intoduced Const 

of the men to the inclemency of out-door work in | into all hospitals, and that female nurses, under | putrefying organic matter? This subject is well 
winter,—all is ready; and there wants only the the new medical regulations, be introduced into | worthy of far more careful inquiry than has yet 
will and ready concurrence of corporations and | large general hospitals. That a sufficient number | been made respecting it. But one thing is at 


other such lucal powers to carry out the great 
practical problem of keeping a noble and en- 
during population at home, and setting them to 
the best of all tasks,—the improvement of their 
towns, their streets, and homes, and the carrying 
out every scheme of permanent good which may 
be devised. 

Having had experience of the management of 
large numbers ot factory hands engaged vpn 
such works as I have detailed, I can attest to their 
willingness to work, and to their ability, under 
proper supervision, to do what under all the cir- 
cumstances may be considered a fair day’s work : 
their aptitude to apply themselves to all sorts of 
out-door employment is remarkable. 

Is there a city, town, village, or hamlet in 
the counties of Lancaster, Chester, or Derby, of 
which it can be said that some or other of the 
following works are not desirable, and indeed 
necessary :—New or improved water-supply ; rys- 
tems of sewerage, with improved house-drainage ; 
paving of streets; raising, lowering, widening, or 
otherwise improving existing public roads and 
footpaths ; formation of new roads and streets; 
cleansing, widening, pitching, or otherwise im- 
proving rivers, streams, and watercourses; forma- 
tion of public parks, pleasure and_ recreation 
grounds; erection of baths, or the construction of 
cemeteries? It is for such objects the Public 
Works Bill has been introduced ; and it is to be 
hoped public spirit will arouse itself, and set to 
work in earnest to carry out what may be the 
more special requirements of each district: so that, 
whilst there is a cry for Government aid to send 
our artisans abroad, we adopt the better course of 
keeping them at home, that we may herea‘ter say 
that this and that good public work was done 
during the cotton crisis of ’63; so that our day of 
calamity may be remembered as having set us to 
work at many schemes of public and lasting good, 
and which, had our day of prosperity been unin- 
terrupted, we should never have found time or 
inclination to begin. 

One word more, and I conclude this com uuni- 
cation, which has already far exceeded my first 
intention. It is extremely difficult to persuade 
the majority of peopleas to the benefit of sanitary 
measures. The very term has become hackneyed ; 
but I leave it to thinking men to determine 
whether any money value can be set upon the 
health of a people; whether everything which 
tends to public health is not worth every effort ; 
so that we may have a population, not diminish- 


| of hill stations or of stations on elevated ground 
| be provided ; and that a third part of the force be 
located on these stations in rotation. In order to 
| the gradual introduction of sanitary improvements 
| for barracks, hospitals, and stations, as well as in 
the seats of Government and throughout towns in 
proximity to military stations, they recommend 
the appointment of commissions of public health, 
one for each presidency, so constituted as to re- 
present the various elements, civil, military, engi- 
neering, sanitary, and medical; to give advice 





and assistance in all matters relating to the public 
health, such as selection of new stations and the 
sanitary improvement of existing stations and 
bazaars; to examine new plans for barracks and 
hospitals ; to advise on the laying out of stations 
and bazaars, the sanitary improvement of native 
towns, prevention and mitigation of epidemic dis- 
seases, aud generally to exercise a constant over- 
sight on the sanitary condition of the population, 
European and native; to report on the prevalence, 
causes, and means of preventing sickness and dis- 
ease; and further, that administrative measures 
be adopted to give effect to the advice of the pre- 
sideucy commissions, That trained medical officers 
of health be appointed to act, in peace or in war, 
in connexion with these commissions. That a 
code of regulations, embodying the duties and 
adapted to the specialities of the Indian sanitary 
service, be drawn up and issued under autho- 
rity. 

Whether the Government intended to act on 
these and other recommendations of the commis- 
sion remained to be seen; avd Mr. Coningham 
accordingly gave notice of an intention to ques- 
tion the Government on the subject. This he has 
since done; and the reply of Sir C. Wood was 
that the report “had brought to light informa- 
tion which was not | officially, we presume, | pos- 
sessed before; and now that the attention of the 
Government was directed to it, the most prompt 
measures would be taken to remedy the evils re- 
ferred to.” That there is pressing need, as there 
has long been, for some such action, is but too ob- 
vious in a case where, as the report states, but as 
our readers do not need to be now for the first 
time informed, “ besides deaths by natural causes,” 
which would be represented by 9 in 1,000, “60 
head per 1,000 of our troops [picked troops in 
the prime of life] perish in India annually. It is 
at that expense that we have held dominion there 
for a century: a company out of every regiment 





has been sacrificed there every twenty months. 








| 





These companies fade away in the prime of life, 

leave few children, and have to be replaced at 

great cost by successive shiploads of recruits.” 
This is the great fact of the report. 





SANITARY “ TELL-TALES.” 


To an extent which the most powerful micro- 
scope has yet failed to reach or discover, all parts of 
creation swarm with life. In the air there are pro- 
bably exceedingly minute living things which may 
affect health to a greater extent than is at present 
understood. Clouds of minute insects in the 
summer time, when the weather is fine, reach high 
into the air; and, when the atmosphere is heavy, 
they cluster in denser clouds closer to the earth: 
these can be seen, like a mist, with the naked eye; 
and there can be but little doubt that there are 
myriads of far smaller life, the peculiarities of 
which we may probably be yet made acquainted 
with by means of the improvements of optical 
instruments which are in progress. 

Over cesspools,* impure ponds, dirty cowsheds, 
in town neighbourhoods where the duty of the 
scavenger is neglected; and in parts where crowds 
of dirty and neglected people live, we see flights 
of insects which are nurtured in the foulness, 
Seeing this, it becomes an interesting question 
whether these and the smaller and at present in- 
visible insects act like the vulture, the carrion 
crow, the raven, and other birds of this descrip- 
tion; the hyenas, and dogs of the East; the 
rats of our own sewers, &c., as sanitary agents, 
which, by removing putrefying matters, purify 
the air, and which could not be spared without 
causing mischief; or whether these living matters 
are themselves in any case poisonous, and cause 
disease and death such as often occur in parts 
where they abound. If the bite of a single fly 
feeding on putrefying matter can kill a human 
being, as has just occurred in France, what may 
not hundreds of still minuter living creatures of a 
similar kind be capable of doing, even though in 
other respects sanitary agents useful in consuming 


present certain, that the presence, in large num- 
bers, of gnats, “ midges,” or ¢e//-¢ales, as they are 
called, in some country places, is a certain iadi- 
cation of some impurity. By attending to the 
hints of these “ tell-tales”” we might often take a 
suggestive note for needful improvement. 





THE POSITION OF THE LADY ON TOMBS 
AND BRASSES. 


In a paper on Framlingham Church, Mr. T. 
Shave Gowing, describing the Duke of Norfolk’s 
tomb on the gouth side of the altar there, discusses 
a question of general interest. There are effigies, 
on the top of the monument, of Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk, who was imprisoned by Henry VIII. and 
released by Mary, and on his right side one of his 
wives. Inquiring whether this represents his first 
or second wife (and inclining to the latter view), 
the writer says:— ; 

“The position of the lady on the right side of the 
duke has been assumed to indicate royal descent ; 
but as both wives were alike in this respect, and 
even the duke himself was entitled to royal quar- 
terings, little value can attach to any inference 
from this source. In the course of inquiry as to 
the position of ladies on tombs, however, — 
points of general antiquarian interest arose; an 
as the results affect not merely the monument 
before us, but that of Lord Bardolph and his lady 
at Dennington, as well as others, they are — 
introduced. Thinking that brasses were less lia . e 
to be tampered with than figures on — > 
I requested a lady to furnish me with a list of a 
the pairs in ‘ Boutell’s Brasses,’ and in her oe 
collection, specifying on which side the lady lay ; 
to which some have been added from Parker, 
making in all no less _— fifty-seven pairs; on 
analysing which I found :— 

ist. That of the whole number there were 
thirty-four lying on the left side, and twenty- 

hree on the right. : 
; 2nd. Buta mennt inspection showed the gee 
fact that in thirty-three brasses of knights - 
their ladies, the lady is on the left hand in “ ve 
cases only, but on the right in no less than 
twenty-one. Seer: 

ard. Of the twenty-four brasses of civilians, the 


1 ie ae 


* We know an instance in which the crowds of —_ 
flies which constantly hovered over a spot in the = > 
some premises in summer, at a time of sickness, 
the discovery of a covered cesspool there. 
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lady lay on the left side in seventeen cases, and 
on the right side but in seven. 

It has therefore been too generally assumed 
from the practice of later times, that the lady 
should lie on the left hand. 

The whole subject, which I believe has not been 
treated of before, it is clear requires a more ex- 


tended investigation, though even in the present. 


stage of it two conclusions seem established :— 


ist. That in the knightly code some law: pre-- 


vailed as to the position of the lady, which remains 
to be discovered: it was clearly neither the posi- 
tion of the memorial nor precedence. If any 
conclusion could be drawn from oze tomb, that of 
the knight with two ladies, where the right hand 
is given to the lady on the right side, we might 
suspect affection had something to do with it in 
some cases. 

2nd. That amongr civilians the general rule 
seems to have:been im favour of the left side for 
the lady, and the exceptions but few, only seven 
in twenty-four:promisenous cases.” 








WAREHOUSEMEN AND CLERKS’ NEW 
SCHOOLS, 
LAYING: THEE FOUNDATION-STONE. 


On Saturday:in last week His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales assisted in laying the founda- 
tion-stone of a pile of buildings at Caterham, 
whica are to serve as schools: for the orphan and 
necessitous:children of warehousemen and. clerks. 
The building: will cover the top of one:off the 
numerous ridges connected with the range of the 
Surrey Hills. The place-was formerly known as 
Beggars’ Bush. It.will now be-called Russell Hill, 
after the president of the charity, Earl Russell. 

Lord Russell read an address to:the Prince, and 
the assemblage was alsoraddressed by his lordship, 
and by Lord Brougham-and. other gentlemen. 

The design for the building was selected from a 
competition of thirteen designs, the successful 
architect being Mr. T. G. Bland, of Birmingham. 
The style is Venetian Gothic, the exterior being of 
red brick, relieved with bands of white and stone 
dressing. The general design consists of a centre 
and two wings, the centre being: surmounted with 
an ornamental clock tower: The entrance consists 
of a large hall, which conducts to a spacious 
dining-hall, with open timber roof, and which can 
be used, when occasion requires, asa chapel. The 
right wing is devoted to the girls, matrons, and 
the kitchen arrangements; the: left wing for the 
boys’, and master’s house. The design: includes 
baths, with a large swimming-bath. The building 
is to be heated with hot water. The total accom- 
modation to be provided will be for 150 boys and 
girls. The lowest estimate for the construction of 
the building is 17,5007. The ground, including 
that upon which the new asylum is to stand, is 
twenty acres in extent. 








HASTINGS. 


_ Albert Memorial_—The memorial clock-tower 
18 almost completed, and is in itself a decided 
Ornament to the locality. It sometimes happens, 
however, that an artist’s finishing touch spoils 
the whole picture. We would not say quite as 
much as that in reference to this memorial; but 
Wwe cannot help noticing the want of sympathy 
there exists between the general desigu and the 
statue of Prince Albert, which within the past 
week has been added to the south side of the 
memorial, The statue is said to be life-size, and 
Po ea the Prince ia his robes as knight of 
: at tder of the Garter. It is placed in a niche 
that Mie up the tower; but being too small for 

at height, it wants that solid and majestic ex- 
— We are accustomed to look for in every 
onan of so good and so illustrious a man. 
pethee en that the bead moulding running 
ae as pe and continued in the niche has 
persdberens oF & Tope encircling the neck of the 
ieee re suspended victim. We think that this 
the yet Jection could be removed, and’ perhaps 
pon si — lessened, by the very simple expe- 
ja : ortening the pedestal on which the 
chiselle i - The miniature figure, with its neatly- 
librar eee might be a pretty statue in a 
rig a rawing-Foom 3 but as a leading feature 
fails, emento of a nation’s mourning, it 
rs Regued Schools.—A building to be used as a 
: Bee school-house is about to be erected in the 
ackleway. Mr. Carpenter is the architect; and 


Mr. : : 
500d, aan builder. The cost will be between 


St. Leonard’s Co-operative Cottage-building Com- 
pany are doing their best to extend the principle 
of freehold independence among the working 
classes in this district. A large number of shares 
have been taken up, and several plots of building 
land have been purchased ; and negotiations are 
now going on to secure some eligible sites, now 
in the market. Mr. Ford Mackenzie has been ap- 
pointed architect to the company; and the direc- 
tors, we understand, confidently anticipate that, 
as summer advances, the interests of the company 
will receive a considerable increase of prosperity. 
The houses are erected by the company, and 
allotted to the shareholders in much the same 
way as the prizes in an art-union. By paying a 
reasonable rent for a period of fourteen years, 
the occupier of the company’s cottages will in that 
period become the owner of his dwelling, free of 
all future rent or other payment to the company. 
The scale of rents adopted by the company is as 
follows :— 


Purchase moncy £160 .. Rent.... 3s. 10d. per week. 
” 150 .. aero a 
a TOWic. a cose 70000 a 


And so on in proportion. 
Tenders have been received from contractors for 
the erection of four cottages, of six rooms each, 





at Tivoli, near Hastings, as follows :—Champion, 
753/. 83. 6d.; Batstone, 636/. ; Stubberfield & Son, 
597/. 163.; or at the rate of 149/. 9s. each house. 

Gas Mains.—The Hastings Gas Company are 
now engaged taking up their present mains, and 
laying down larger ones; the principal main being 
2 feet diameter and the second 20 inches, and so 
on. It is probable that an extension of the gas- 
works, by new or enlarged reservoirs, will be the 
next step of this enterprising company. 





JERSEY AND GUERNSEY. 
New Barracks are being built for the use of 
artillerymen at the extremity of Green-street, 
St. Helier’s, Jersey, in an inclosure known as Le 
Champ des Pas. The foundations of the new 
buildings have been already laid, and a well has 


been bored to a depth of 134 feet. 
Sanitary State of the Town of St. Peter Port, 


afforded them of impressing upon the public the 
fact that a great lesson was to be learned from it. 
In the first place there were certain occupations 
which killed of themselves, such as india-rubber 
and sand-paper manufactures, where the artisans 
died from the deleterious nature of the manufac- 
ture; then there were professions where death 
was no less certain from the continued strain upon 
the mind, as law, medicine, and literature. And. 
then, again, trades wherein men were destroyed 
from over bodily exertion, such as a blacksmith in 
a large town. In the latter case, in Marylebone, 
blacksmiths died at the rate of 31 per 1,000, or 
eleven.above the mean of the male adults of the 
country. He passed under notice many other 
occupations, such as tailoring, shoemaking, com- 
position in printing, clerkship, and other over- 
taxed callings, to dwell with a little more care on 
the dressmakers, milliners, and needlewomen. As 
to the remedy, he did not think the Government 
ought to interfere except by opening a royal com- 
mission of inquiry into the effects of overwork. 
The real remedy was to spread a knowledge of the 
laws of life and organization, and to teach people 
that overwork was the: contrary of real thrift, and 
industry ; and that the old rule of eight hours’ 
work, eight hours’ play, and eight hours’ sleep 
was the best that could be adopted ; and he begged 
them to remember the great but simple warn- 
ing :— 
‘Til fares the land to future ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.”’ 





LEAF-BUDS AS MATERIAL FOR 
ORNAMENT. 


SUMMER comes to us as a maiden witha lap 
full of flowers; Autumn as one of riper years, 
laden with fruits; and Winter as one robed in 
ermine who has reached the meridian of life’s 
glory ; but Spring comes as the child in whom the 
pulsations of life beat strongly and in rapid suc- 
cession, and in whom we find no marks of care or 
scars left by sore troubles. There is something 
flaunting about Summer, with its profusion of 
blossoms; and with Autumn are bound feelings of 
regret at the fading of the year. Winter may 











Guernsey.—Dr. F, E. Carey, surgeon to the hospi- 
tal and south district of the parish, says: “ There | 
is little of consequence to record during the past | 
six months. Tne only case of genuine typhoid 
fever which has engaged my attention during the 
past five years that I have been medical oflicer of 
the district occurred last month, in Park-street. 
The subject of it was a labouring man. I could 
not distinctly trace its course, but have no doubt 
that the ‘ fons et origo mali’ were the cess-pools 
which abound in that neighbourhood. I have on 
a former occasion considered it my duty to warn 
the Douzaine authorities of the great danger in 
leaving this part of the town wholly undraiaed ; 
but until our little community is disturbed by 
some violent epidemic, we cannot expect our sani- 
tary authorities to be aroused from their inertia 
into activity.” 

New Lighthouse.—For the new lighthouse Mr. 
Lyster recommends the erection of a stone tower, 
36 feet above the head of the breakwater, so as to 
elevate the lantern to a height of 45 feet 9 inches 
above the level of the spring-tide highwater-mark, 
and to procure for this lantern a lens of the fourth 
order—that is, one similar to that of the present 
pier-head lighthouse. He further recommends « 
second beacon-light, on the heights of Fort George, 
so placed that vessels, by merely taking the twe 
lights in one, might find a free and safe passage 
right through the Small Russel to the roadstead. 








THE LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of this Association was held on the 
14th inst, at their Office, 5, Cavendish-square, 
when Dr. Lankester occupied the chair. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said 
—An unfortunate occurrence of recent date had 
given rise to the question of the ventilation of the 
bed-rooms and work-rooms occupied by those per- 
sons who were employed as milliners and dress- 
makers in west-end establishments. The first 
object to be obtained was a proper knowledge of 
that which was prejudical to health, as many who 
were desirous of remedying the existing evils were 
utterly powerless to do so from want of the neces- 
sary information on the subject. That knowledge 
Dr, Richardson proposed to impart in the lecture 
he was about to deliver, showing the evils now 
existing, and their remedies. 

Dr. Richardson, in giving his lecture entitled 
“ Work and Overwork,” observed that it became 





Cottage. Building Company.—The Hastings and 


have pleasant evenings, but who loves darkness 
rather than light? With Spring are born glad- 
some feelings and joyous emotion, for Nature is 
gradually brightening, and light is chasing away 
darkness. Spring is the morning of the year; 
ay, and the resurrection morning; the morning 
in which plants are quickened into life and clothe 
the barren earth with living forms of beauty. 

Passing from the poetical to the real with the 
view of considering our illustration, we discover, 
from the most cursory glance at the forms here 
delineated, that leaf-buds are objects which are 
beautiful when considered as ornament. A wider 
survey of the spring buds, and a more extended 
acquaintance with their forms than we can derive 
from our half-page of illustrations will lead us to 
see that of all parts of the plant the leaf-bud is 
the most suggestive for ornamentation. 

Without entering into a consideration of the 
internal structure of the bud, and the mechanism 
by which the scales are forced back in various 
directions at the expansion or evolution of the 
bad, we notice that the beauty of these members 
of the plant is in great measure due to the variety 
of the forms of the parts, to the diversity of the 
curves of the members, to the order in which they 
are arranged, and to the contrast of part with 
part. The variety in form of the members 
of the leaf-bud is great: the lower scales 
are broader than they are high: the upper 
are much longer than they are broad ; and between 
these forms we have every variety of shape. A 
close inspection cf the forms will show that a rich 
variety of shape is found in the various scales, and 
that the curve forming the boundary of every 
scale is of a dissimilar kind. 

Fig. 5 is a delineation of the bud of the lilac. 


' An observation of this bud will lead to an under- 
| standing of the variety of which we speak; and 


careful study of this variety in the case of lilac- 
buds will well repay the ornamentist. 

Besides the variety presented by the scales of 
the individual bud, there is the diversity of form 
furnished by the scales of buds from different 
trees. The scales of the bud of the horse chest- 
aut (figs. 1, 2, and 3) are very different from those 
of the lilac, and those of the honeysuckle (fig. 7) 
are very different from either: indeed, no two 
plants have scales precisely similar, and in the 
greater number of plants scsles differ widely in 
shape from each other. 

The curve bounding the scale must be con- 





this Society to make use of the opportunity 





sidered as altogether separate from the curve re- 
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Figs. 1, 2, 


LEAF-BUDS FOR ORNAMENTATION. 





and 3, Horse Chestnut (scu/us Hippocastanim) ; 4, Dogwood (Cornus sanguinea); 5, Lilac (Syringa vulyaris) ; 6, Ash (Fraxinus 
excelsior) ; 7, Honeysuckle (Lonivera Periclymenum) ; 8, 9, and 10, Sycamore (Acer Pseudo-platanus). 





sulting from the direction taken by thescale. The | this contrast is also well seen. Asa rule, this 
curves resulting from the directions of the mem- pleasant duality of line is best seen in a group 
bers are generally more rigid and severe than the | of buds such as we have in fig. 5, where three 
curves forming the boundary of the parts. buds are congregated together. 


Severity gives dignity and stateliness, and mani- 
fests power. Power in the case of plants arises 
from energy or vigour of growth; hence the 
powerful growth of spring gives dignity of aspect 
to the bud, and true dignity is always admirable. 
Stateliness and power, when combined with fitness 
and beauty, is to be desired ; we find such mani- 
fested in buds, hence we should do well to study 
them with a view to producing the same effect in 
ideal ornaments. 

Order is a feature of beauty. Confusion is 
never satisfactory. A want of arrangement in 
composition gives rise to a want of contentment in 
the mind, and in the absence of contentment 
there cannot be that feeling of repose which 
always accompanies the sense of beauty. In an 
ornamental point of view those buds will be found 
most beautiful which have their parts arranged in 
pairs. All our illustrations have their members 
disposed in this manner. If we take the horse- 
chestnut bud (fig. 1), we notice that it has scales 
arranged in pairs. First we have a pair, one of 
which is at the right and the other at the left; 
then we have a pair, one of which advances and 
the other of which recedes; then another pair, 
consisting of scales passing to the right and left ; 
and so on: and this is the arrangement of the 
scales in all the buds which we have delineated. 
The satisfaction which arises out of this orderly 
arrangement is great, perhaps greater than we 
are at first prepared to admit : it is a chief source 
of beauty in buds. 

The contrast of part with part is also to be 
noticed. The antagonism of line presented by 
the scales of the opening bud is marked, and is very 
valuable in an art point of view. This is well 
seen in the buds of the lilac given in fig. 5. In 
the bud of the horse-chestnut shown in fig. 1, 


Now, briefly to run over our illustrations, fig. 1 
is a normal bud of the horse-chesnut, shown in the 


act of development ; fig, 2 is an elongated slender 


bud of the same tree, which has been drawn out 
into its present form by light being afforded only 


from above ; fig. 3 is alsoa bud of the horse-chest- 








nut, two-thirds the natural size, with the upper 
scales of an abnormal character, as they termi- 
nate in small and imperfect leaves, which if more 
perfectly developed would resemble the large 
radiative leaves of the tree. Fig. 4 is the bud of 
the dog-wood: the scales which surrounded the 
base of this bud have fallen off, and a few small 
scars indicate their position. Fig. 5 is a group of 
three buds of the lilac. Fig. 6 isa group of three 
buds of the ash in an earlier state than any yet 
shown: these buds are perfectly unfolded, yet 
their forms are beautiful. The furrowed stem, 
and the mode in which the buds rest on its sum- 
mit, are also worthy of notice for their ornamental 
beauty. Fig. 7 is a bud of the common honey- 
suckle : its scales are few and small, and are hidden 
under the basal leaves. Figs. 8, 9, and 10 show 
three stages in the development of the bud of the 
sycamore ; fig. 8 being an early condition, and 
fig. 10 that*in which the proper leaves of the 
plant are just making their appearance. 








STREET ARCHITECTURE: IRELAND. 
HOUSES IN GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 
THE experiment which Mr. Digby Wyatt has 
tried in the design of the premises which we have 
selected for our principal illustration of the cur- 
rent week is one interesting enough to archi- 


_ tects and archeologists, and of real importance to 


| Irish nationality. It is neither more nor less than 





an effort to adapt some of the more picturesque 
elements of ancient Irish ornamentation to the 
decoration of a structure ministering to the 
directly utilitarian exigencies of the present day. 
Few of our “tarry at home” readers, who may 
have made themselves acquainted with the essays 
of Dr. Petrie, or who may have examined with 
attention the curious cast of the chancel arch of 
Tuam cathedral, of the piers and circular window 
from Rahin church, of the doorway from Fresh- 
ford, or of the remarkable crosses from Monaster- 
boice and Tuam, which are comprised in the 
Crystal Palace collection of casts, can have failed 
to recognize the peculiar features of design which 
characterized the ancient monuments of Ireland— 
monuments which, while recalling the traditions 
of classical art, in the general structural arrange- 
ments of the pier, impost, round arch, and archi- 
volt, yet exhibit a singular individuality in every 
detail. 

We cannot, upon the present occasion, enter 
into any attempt to define these eccentricities 
of style, frequently accompanied by successful 
aspirations atter beauty in conventional form, 
which have been fully commented upon in the 
essays of Mr. Westwood, Dr. Petrie, Professor 
Donaldson, and Mr. Wyatt himself: we must rest 
contented, therefore, with recording our impres- 
sion of the availability for architectural purposes 
of many of those singular types of intricate deco- 
ration which appear to have formed the pride and 
delight of the ancient Celtic races. It is more 
than probable that the present endeavour, striving 
to revivify such types, will stimulate many an 
Irish architect to attempt, upon a yet bolder scale, 
to recreate a national style,—sympathising with 
the past, and yet identifying itself, as all national 
architecture should do, with the present. To 
Mr. Wyatt must at least be awarded the credit of 
having induced his client, Mr. William Longfield, 
of Dablin, for whom the houses have been built, 
to make an attempt at once novel and successful. 
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THE EFFECT OF DRAINAGE ON THE 
RIVERS AND RAIN-FALL. 


During the last century,—nay, even within 
the last fifty years,—the extent of the land which, 
py meansof drainage, has been converted from fenny 
marshes and large shallow lakes into useful land 
is remarkable. In Lincolnshire the aspect of wide 
districts has been completely changed. Corn-fields 
and fat meadows, and the partridge and the hare, 
have taken the place of reedy marshes, the wild 
fowl], and the heron. 

No doubt, all this has been of immense advan- 
tage as regards health, and has also been the 
means of adding very largely to the value of land. 
It may, notwithstanding, be of use to consider 
what effect this extensive system of drainage is 
likely to have, eventually, on our streams and 
rivers, and upon the general rain-fall over the 
land. 

During one of Mr. Glashier’s recent balloon 
ascents, that gentleman noticed that, for miles 
along the course of the Thames, there hung a 
heavy bank of clouds ; and, probably, in the days of 
old, instead of sunshine, similar clouds would be 
seen suspended over the wide water-covered dis- 
trict of Essex, which is now dry, as there are 
several other neighbourhoods in which extensive 
surface drainage is going forward; and there can 
be no doubt that this process has diminished the 
volume of several of our rivers, and must diminish 
the rain-fall. This points out the necessity which 
there is for cultivating—if we may so say—our 
streams and rivers, and striving, as far as possible, 
that none should be lost or materially lessened. 

In a recent suggestive article in Chambers’s 
Journal on the disappearance of springs in many 
parts, the writer traces the decay of agriculture 
and population to their loss.) He mentions many 
places in which there are indications of there once 
having been fertile regions which are now desert 
wastes, owing to the failure of the water supply. 
In one part of Persia, it is mentioned that 500 
water sources had failed, and caused sad loss to 
the population. This is attributed to the 
destruction, for various domestic purposes, of 
the trees which, on the high lands sheltered and 
also served to supply the springs, which, spread- 
ing abroad, caused verdure and beauty. On one 
of the West India islands, the woods which 
sheltered the springs were recklessly removed, 
and the water supply failed; and it was only by 
re-planting that this necessary was to some extent 
restored. We might usefully give more par- 
ticulars, but would just now hint at what is a 
very important matter; for although we do not 
think that serious consequences to the extent of 
the evils which have happened in the East will 
occur in England; still, there is great necessity, 
for the reasons above mentioned, that the springs 
which supply our rivers, and also the streams, 
should be most carefully attended to; and if it 
should be proved that trees and other vegetation 
promote their flow, these should, as much as pos- 
sible, be encouraged. 





MONUMENT, LIMERICK CATHEDRAL, 


A MonuMENT has been erected in this interesting 
structure in memory of the late Mr. Westropp. 
It is placed upon the blank wall of the south 
transept, bears no inscription, and is in the style 
of the transept itself, thirteenth century. It is 
12 feet 6 inches wide, and 12 feet high, and pro- 
jects nearly 2 feet from the face of the wall. It 
18 a triple arcade containing three subjects from 
the life of our Saviour, sculptured in high relief; 
namely, Ist, “The Agony in the Garden ;” 2nd, 
— Resurrection ;? 3rd, “The Entombment.” 
bs ese sculptures are by Mr. James Redfern, of 

ondon. The second is the principal subject: 
be Saviour is stepping out of the sepulchre door 
sr lpia an angel has removed the stone: be- 
~~ are the Roman soldier guards, one of whom 
le 3 awaking in affrignt. The monument 
pet ree yards above the floor, with four pairs 
thes old corbels, with mouldings and carvings: 
ag are of Bolsover stone: the rest of the struc- 
jae 18 of Caen stone. Upon the corbels is a 
ey above this is the enriched sill, 
bes — the large slabs of sculpture: sepa- 
po the : subjects are jambs having double pillars 
a re variegated alabaster from Staffordshire. 
oo = divided into two heights by enriched 
poe S of stone: the side jambs have carved panels 

are decorated with facetted gems, being 
Selected specimens of Sienna marble, with green 
marble from Connemara. The whole of the columns 
and jambs are surmounted with delicately carved 
capitals, from which spring the three arches, The 


fronts of the arches are covered with foliage, 
carved in high relief: above all is a triple gablet 
terminating in carved crockets and finials. The 
roof is of slabs of stone, enriched with a pattern 
incised thereon, and filled in with coloured cement. 
It was designed by Mr. Slater, and executed by 
Messrs. Henry Poole & Son, of Westminster. Part 
of the monument was in the International Exhi- 
bition. Mrs. Westropp, at whose expense the 
monument has been erected, had previously set 
up a stained-glass window in memory of her hus- 
band, and has given, we are told, more than 
13,0007. in aid of local charities. 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual excursion was made on the 4th 
inst. Eaton Hall and Chester were the places 
visited. At the latter St. John’s church, now 
under process of restoration by Mr. Hussey, was 
specially examined. The members and their 
friends, to the number of about sixty, afterwards 
dined at the Albion Hotel, under the chairmanship 
Mr. W. H. Weightman (president of the Society), of 
Mr. T. J. Kilpin occupying the vice-chair. The 
Bishop of Chester favoured the company with his 
presence, and there were also present the Rev. W. 
B. Marsden, Messrs. J. A. Picton, Hermann, G. 
A. Audsley, W. H. Picton, J. P. Bradley, F. 
Horner, F. Howard, G. Watts, E. A. Heffer, F. 
Frodsham, E. Stirling, J. Justin, &c. Ke. 

The Bishop of Chester proposed “ Success to 
the Liverpoo] Architectural and Archeological 
Society,” coupling with the toast the name of the 
president. He attached a high value to the in- 
fluence and beneficial effects of such a society as 
that, not only in its tendency to improve archi- 
tectural science, but also because it brought toze- 
ther men engaged in common pursuits, and pro- 
moted good feeling one towards another. It was 
a happy circumstance that concurrently with the 
revival of religious feeling which had led to the 
building or restoration of so many churches in 
Liverpool and other parts of the diocese, there 
had also been a revival in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture ; and whether it was a large church in some 
great town, or a small chapel in some little ham- 
let, the erections were for the most part of a cha- 
racter to ornament and not to disfigure, and such 
as would reflect credit upon those who designed 
them as well as upon those whose muuificence had 
reared them. 

Various other toasts followed, including “The 
Contractors ;” Mr. Justin, the librarian ; and the 
Good old Town of Liverpool.” 








PUBLIC WORKS. 


Str M. Peto has called te attention of the 
House of Commons to the want of efficient control 
in the public works of the couatry, and to the 
necessity for the organisation of a Board of Works, 
with a view to remedy the evil. The First Com- 
missioner of Works, he remarked, was no com- 
missioner of public works at all, nor was his office 
at all connected with the public works of the 
country. He had the charge of a number of 
public buildings, palaces, and parks in Great 
Britain, and that was all; and the public works of 
each department of the Government were really 
conducted by that department itself. Take the 
case of the Admiralty. Ifa dock were wanted, or 
a pier to be repaired, or a quay to be constructed, 
the work was done directly by the Admiralty. 
They might take a lesson in this matter from a 
neighbouring country, where a real Minister of 
Public Works was established, presided over by a 
responsible head, and assisted by the best pro- 
fessional ability and experience, and to whom all 
requisitions for public works were addressed by 
the departments. Under that system the public 
works were well executed at fixed and moderate 
estimates. What he proposed was that the First 
Commissioner of Works should be a commissioner of 
public works, always associated with the ministry 
of the day, having full power of executing the 
public works of the country under the sanction of 
and responsible to that House. He was also of 
opinion that public works should not be conducted 
by the Board of Trade, as they sometimes were, 
nor under the administration of the Horse Guards. 
It was a fact that 67,0007. a year was paid to 
clerks through the Horse Guards for the super- 
intendence of public works; and that in some 
instances the remuneration paid to the clerks ex- 
ceeded the cost of the work itself. He hoped 
that the Government would take this subject into 
consideration during the recess, with a view to 


making it a board under a responsible minister of 
the Crown. 

Mr. B. Cochrane was glad that the hon. baronet, 
though not present when a similar motion was 
discussed the other evening, had borne his testi- 
mony to the absurdity of the present system. 

After Sir C. Wood and others had spoken, 

Mr. Cowper said he did not think it possible 
that engineering works could be adequately con- 
ducted by the department of the Office of Works. 
For instance, in the case of harbours, it must be 
the naval authorities who must be the judges of 
what was wanted with respect to them. The 
permanent officers of an establishment could not, 
by the constitution under which we lived, propose 
votes to Parliament ; and they must get some 
department of the Goverament to propose to Par- 
liament those measures which they considered 
were necessary. He did not think a permanent 
council would be of use in the conduct of the ordi- 
nary business of the Office of Works; but in re- 
gard to all selections of designs for great works, 
he agreed that a permanent council was very 
desirable, and he said that, practically, they had 
it already. If a permanent council were esta- 
blished there would be a want of competent con- 
trol. He felt it much better to nominate on 
occasions the advisers who might be required. 
There was in the profession of architects such a 
strong party spirit that there would be great 
difficulty in naming any body of men as advisers 
who would give general satisfaction, The works 
that had been executed during the time he held 
office were not thoze which the hon, member had 
been able to attack. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Gateshead Townhall.—The committee named 
for the first premium, as we hive already stated, 
Mr. Johnstone’s design, estimated at 8,700/.; and 
gave the second premium to the design sent by Mr. 
J. E. Watson, estimated at 25,0007. The town- 
council at their last mecting reversed the award, 
giving the first premium to Mr. Watson and the 
second to Mr. Johnstone. The council, we are 
sorry to hear, intimated ay intention not to employ 
the successful competitor to carry out his design, 
but to place the drawings in the hands of the Town 
Surveyor for that purpose. Th‘s would be equally 
uvjust and unwise. Architects do not compete 
for the premium, 2s we have said to committees 
a hundred times, but for the professional employ- 
ment involved in carrying the design into execu- 
tion. The succe:sful competitor, unless incom- 
petent, should unq1estionably be employed. More- 
over, it is not likely that the town would obtain 
an equally satisfactory result by any other means. 

Militia Stores, Bath.—A correspondent writes 
as follows:—I think it as well to warn intending 
competitors for the above, that plans have already 
been prepared by the city architect for the colonel 
of the regiment, although they could not be carried 
at the Quarter Sessions without the form of a 
competition.—BAtTHONIENSIS. 

Newbury: St. Mary’s Almshouses. — Several 
designs were sent in, and from these one by Mr. 
J. H. Money, architect, has been selected. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Long Buckby (Northants).—The church of 
Long Buckby, which had been closed for restora- 
tion during the lest eight months, has now been 
re-opened by the Bishop of Lichfield. The former 
galleries have been removed, and the belfry thrown 
open ; the screen removed from the chancel, the 
arches restored, and the roof panelled. A stained- 
glass window is in the chancel, which is floored 
with Minton’s encaustic tiles, the gift of the Rev. 
C. L. Yate, the father of the present vicar, as a 
memorial of his daughter. The pews have all 
been removed, and open sittings substituted, a 
large portion of which are free. The architect 
was Mr. Scott. ‘The entire cost of the restoration 
will be nearly 2,0007.; and, when the present 
work in hand is finished, more will remain to be 
done. 

Stamford.—Tke foundation-stone of a new 
Roman Catholic Church has been laid at Stam- 
ford, by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Notting- 
ham. The contractors are Messrs. Halliday & 
Cave, of Greetham, Oakham. Mr. G. Walters 
is foreman of Works. 

Dedworth.—Ali Saints’ Church, in the hamlet 
of Dedworth, has been consecrated by the Bishop 
of Oxford. This edifice has been erected at the 
exclusive cost of the husband and children o 








remodelling the existing Office of Works, and 


the late Mrs. Tudor, mother of the Rev. H. Tudor 
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curate of Clewer, as a “memorial church” in 
commemoration of that lady. 

Reading.—The work of enlarging and improv- 
ing the old church of St. Mary has been com- 
menced. Having removed some panelling at the 
south-east corner of the chancel, a very ancient 
piscina and credence, with shelf, were disclosed, 
and, adjoining, a recess for locking up the 
vessels. The arches are pointed, and in the Early 
English style, proving the erection to have taken 
place in the twelfth century. There are slight 
traces of colouring about the work, and a portion 
of the material is chalk. 

Bearsted.—The ancient Church of the Holy 
Rood, or Holy Cross, mainly of the Decorated 
period with Perpendicular additions, it is proposed 
by the vicar should receive immediate restoration. 
Offers of liberal help have been already received. 

King’s Norton.—The first stone of a new school- 
church has been laid at Stirchley-street, King’s 
Norton. The plans and specifications were re- 
ceived from Mr. C. W. Orford, architect, who 
estimated that the expense of carrying out the 
plan would be about 800/. The plan and specifi- 
cation have been placed in the hands of Mr. Isaac 
Clulee, builder. 

Swansea.—The foundation-stone of St. James’s 
new church has been laid. The site is on the 
Ffyrone Estate, near the junction of the new road 
with the old road to Sketty, and the building will 
contain sittings for upwards of 600 persons. The 
cost, including tower and spire, will be about 
3,500/.; exclusive of tower and spire, 2,500/, 

Cardigan.—The new memorial church of St. 
Barnabas, at Penboyr, in the county of Cardigan, 
was consecrated on the 3rd instant by the Bishop 
of St. David’s. The church, which is in the Early 
Epglish style of architecture, was erected at the 
expense of the Earl of Cawdor, in furtherance of 
the intention of the late earl to erect a church 
in that part of the county. It consists of a nave, 
chancel, and apse, in the latter of which are three 
stained-glars windows, executed by Messrs. Heaton 
& Butler, and presented by the Countess Dow- 
ager of Cawdor. ‘The walls of the church are 
built with stone from the local quairies, with Bath 
stone dressings. The font and pulpit are of Caen 
stone. The roofs are open-timbered, and covered 
with slates from the quarries at Newcastle-Emlyn. 
There is also a vestry on the north side of the 
chance]. Sittings are provided for about 250 
people. The building has been carried out, from 
the designs of Mr. D. Brandon, by Mr. James 
Rogers, builder, of Tenby, in Pembrokeshire. The 
stone-carving of the chancel and on the exterior 
of the building, was executed by Mr. Peter Ford, 
of Cheadle, in Stafiurdshire. 

Eardisley (Hereford).—The parish church here 
has been restored and re-opened. The south wal 
of the chancel had to be entirely rebuilt, and sin- 
gularly enough, says our authority, the Hereford 
Times, the old wall was found to have had no 
foundation, having been erected on the surface of 
the ground. The flooring was all taken up, con- 
creted throughout, and the monumental slabs, 
which entirely formed the pavement, were re-laid 
in their original positions, The church was also 
newly roofed throughout with Russian deal, stained 
and varnished, and covered with stone. The 
church has been re-pewed throughout with pine, 
stained and varnished. Various other restorations 
have been effected; and the church has been 
seated for 511 persons. The cost is between 
2,0007. and 3,000/.. Mr. Ewan Christian was the 
architect employed; aud Mr. T. Williams, of 
Canton, Cardiff, the builder. 

Heaton Norris.—The new chancel which has 
been lately added to St. Thomas’s Church is com- 
pleted. The new building, which has been de- 
signed by Messrs. Shellard & Brown, architects, 
Manchester, is built, says the Stockport Advertiser, 
in the Gothic style of architecture; and the 
east window, which is after the model of a 
church in Kent, is shortly to be filled with stained 
glass (as a memorial), by M. Caapronier, stained 
glass manufacturer, Brussels. Seven other stained 
windows have been put in the chancel and nave 
by Messrs. Edmondson, of Manchester. The sub- 
jects are,—The Incredulity of St. Thomas, the 
arms of the Episcopate of the Church of England, 
the Last Supper, the Baptism of Our Lord, and 
figures of St. Peter and St. Paul. The west 
gallery is now made entirely free to the public. 
Messrs. J. & J. Longson were the builders em- 
ployed on the interior improvements. 

Bramley.—The new church of St. Margaret, at 
Bramley, has been consecrated. The new edifice is 
built in an open piece of ground near the National 
Schools, adjoining the highway leading from 
Bramley to the railway station. This site has been 
given by the Earl of Cardigan. The building is 


of broached dressed sandstone wallstone, with 
stone dressings, and its style is Geometric. It 
consists of nave, chancel, north and south aisles, 
and transepts, south porch, organ chapel at the 
east end of the north aisle, vestry at the east end 
of the south aisle, tower and spire at the north- 
west end of the north aisle, from which it stands 
out the breadth of itself. The nave is 85} feet 
long by 24 feet wide, and 45 feet high to the apex 
of roof, and is divided from the aisles by five 
arches on each side. The north and south, 
aisles are respectively 664 feet by 123 feet 
and 32 feet high to the apex of the roof. There 
are four windows in each of the aisles, of two 
lights each, with shafts and carved capitals and 
small wheel in the head. The two transepts are 
243 feet by 19 feet, and 38 feet high to the apex 
of roofs, with two single-light windows and a 
wheel window above, in each of which the hex- 
alpha symbol is introduced. The chancel is 28 feet 
by 203 feet, and 42 feet high to the apex of roof. 
On the south side there are two two-light win- 
dows, with canopied heads, and on the north one 
two-light, with trefoil tracery heads. The east 
window consists of three single lights, with trefoil 
heads and hood moulding, divided by clustered 
shafts and carved capitals of very fine wrought 
stone. Over this there is a small vesica window. 
The tower is 20 feet square and 56 feet high: it 
consists of three stages, and is terminated by a 
pierced trefoil parapet, with pinnacles and gur- 
goyles at the angles.. Above the parapet on each 
face rises a clock-dial, which forms the base of a 
spire, which rises to the height of 75 feet, making 
the entire altitude of tower and spire 131 feet. 
The whole of the roofs are open timbered. The 
chancel roof is filled with quatrefoil grounds in 
the bindings and the ceiling, and is formed of 
boards all stained. The whole of the pewing is 
of deal, stained, with bench ends terminated by 
cut heads. One of the windows in the south aisle 
has been filled with stained glass by Mr. Wailes, 
to the memory of the late Mr. John Rogerson, of 
Bramley, by his son. The church will accommo- 
date 1,000 persons, and has cost, including gifts, 
4,500/. The works have been carried out under 
the direction of Mr. John Kabery, clerk of works, 
by the following contractors ; viz., mason, J. Chad- 
wick, of Bramley; joiner, Tomlinson; plasterers, 
E. Garlick & Son; plumber, G. Dawson ; slater, 
Watson, all of Leeds; painter, J. Dickinson, 
Bramley. Messrs. Perkin & Backhouse, of Leeds, 
have been the architects, The stone carving has 
been executed by Messrs. Mawer & Ingle, of 
Leeds. With suitable fence wall, iron rails, &c., 
and a new organ, the total outlay will have been 
7,0002. We must add, that 500 of the church 
sittings will be free. 








WESLEYAN CHAPEL BUILDING. 


Alford (Lincolnsbire).—The foundation stone of 
& new Wesleyan chapel has been laid at Hogs- 


thorpe. The chapel is to seat 400 people, and to 
cost 8002. Mr. Botterill, of Hull, is the archi- 
tect. 


Market-Rasen.—The new Wesleyan Chapel, 
erected on the site of the old chapel, near the 
railway-station, has just been opened for divine 
service. It is in the Italian style, with Ionic 
portico of Ancaster stone in front, and three en- 
trance-doorways, approached by a low flight of 
steps. The building generally is of brick, with 
stone dressings to the doorway and window open- 
ings, &c. The internal dimensions are—length, 
75 feet; breadth, 44 feet; and height, from 
ground-floor to ceiling, 35 feet. There is a gallery 
on all sides, with space set apart for an organ 
behind the pulpit. The accommodation is for 
about 700 persons. In the rear of the chapel area 
large school-room, vestry, and four class-rooms. 
The cost will be about 3,0002. The original con- 
tractor was Mr. H. Jackson, of Lincoln; but the 
works have been completed by Messrs, Wallis & 
Son, of Market-Rasen. Messre. Stones & Co., of 
Hull, supplied the gas-fittings; and Mr. J. Red- 
fern, of Hanley, the heating apparatus. Mr. W. 
Botterill, of Hull, was the architect. 

Leicester. — The new Wesleyan Chapel in 
Humberstone-road is drawing near to com- 
pletion. The architect, Mr. W. F. Ordish, in 
his design has gone so near to the ecclesiastical 
style of architecture, that were it not known that 
the structure is intended for a Dissenters’ chapel 
it might easily be mistaken, externally and inter- 
nally, for a Church of England Chapel-of-Ease. 
Being principally a brick building, a little more 
stone would have had a good effect. The contractor 
for the brickwork is Mr. H. T. Porter, of Leicester, 
who is also the manufacturer of the bricks. 
Mersrs. Osborne, Brothers, of Leicester, are the 





stonemasons, and Mr. W. Clifton, also of Leicester, 
is the carpenter and joiner. Three different 
persons were selected to tender for the stone pulpit 
and screen:— Messrs. Osborne, Brothers, Mr. 
Matthew Irving, and Mr. Samuel Barfield. The 
last gentleman’s tender being the lowest, the 
work was put into his hands. 

Wolverhampton. —Trinity Wesleyan Chapel, 
which during the last nine months has been in 
course of erection on the Compton-road, has been 
opened. The edifice is in the Early English style, 
with hammer-dressed local stone and dressings of 
Bath stone. The principal feature in the design 
is a front towards the Compton-road, with a tower 
and spire at one angle, rising to a height of 115 
feet. Alargetraceried window occupies the upper 
part of the principal front. The lower part has 
an arcade of stone arches and marble columns, with 
carved capitals inclosing circular windows and 
connecting the two principal entrance-doors of the 
chapel, which have arches and marble shafts to 
correspond with the arcade. The interior is 
arranged on the plan of a nave, aisles, and chancel, 
with organ-chamber and vestries on either side of 
the latter. Accommodation is provided for about 
1,000 persons, nearly 300 free. A series of arches 
on iron columns, decorated, divides the nave from 
the aisles. The windows generally are glazed 
with toned cathedral glass, in quarry pattern. 
The glass is from the manufactory of Messrs. 
Hardman & Cv. The chancel windows were from 
Messrs. Lavers & Barraud,of London. The entire 
cost of the building was about 3,600/., exclusive of 
the land, which was given by Mr. Hartley, who also, 
in conjunction with Mr. J. Perks, sen., defrayed 
the expense of the Bath-stone spire. ‘The archi- 
tect is Mr. G. Bidlake, of Wolverhampton; and 
the contractors are Messrs. Trow & Son, of Wed- 
nesbury. ; 

Clifton ( Bristol).—The Wesleyan chapel adjoin- 
ing the Academy of Fine Arts has been dedicated 
as a Wesleyan chapel. The chapel isa rectangular 
building, in the Gothic style, but many of its 
features are Continental in character. ‘The enclosed 
ground is 200 feet long, with 100 feet frontage, 
and 57 feet at the back, the length of the building 
being 86 feet, and its breadth 39 feet. Its walls 
are 4 feet thick, and this is increased by the but- 
tresses to 7 feet 6 inches. The frontage from the 
base to the top of the cross is 68 feet in height. 
It is supported by a moulded basement, with 
plinth of Bath stone, and a band of Clevedon 
yellow magnesian limestone runs through the 
jambs, moulding, and arcades : this band alternates 
with bands of Williton red sandstone, presented 
by Sir Peregrine Acland, and which run round the 
three fronts of the building above the string 
courses, relieving the appearance of the freestone. 
There are three windows in the frontage, the 
centre one being 30 feet high, and the side one 
24 feet, including the sill and mouldings. The 
cathedral glass has been given by Messrs. Hall, of 
Broadmead; and the windows are ornamented 
with diagrams, and in the glass of the tracery 
there are medallions and other geometrical figures. 
The windows at the side of the building are six in 
number, and ornamented with medallions, &e. 
The circular window in the gable of the east end 
is of stained glass, presented by Messrs. Chance, 
of Birmingham, and consists of a wheel in trefoil. 
There is a succession of buttresses running the 
length of the sides, and there is also a freestone 
battlement at the top of the north and south sides 
of the building. The roof is of Welsh slate, and 
the ridge is surmounted with a spire covered with 
zinc, and containing a device for the escape of 
impure air. The building will accommodate 700 
persons. There is a large room underneath, ~. 
ning the entire area of the chapel, and 15 fee 
high. It was made in consequence of the depth 
of the excavations required to obtain a good 
foundation ; and the room, which will be used for 
tea-meetings, &c., is lighted by windows on ~— 
side, and approached by a sloping path on the 
south side of the chapel. On the same floor there 
is a vestry about 31 feet by 17 feet. _ 

Alderley Edge (Macclesfield Circuit).—A = 
Wesleyan Chapel has been opened here. : 
chapel, after designs by Messrs. Hayley & — 
Manchester, is a Gothic structure, capable of seat- 
ing 550 persons. The estimated cost, including 
land, is about 4,0002. 

Rotherham.—The corner stone of a new Wes- 
leyan chapel, about to be erected at s—*: 
near Chapel-town, has been laid. The new chapel 1s 
to be in the Gothic style, and capable of seating 
400 persons. Its cost is estimated at 1,000/. Mr. 
James Wilson, of Bath, is the architect ; Mr. John 

Brierley, of Bolsterstone, the builder; while = 
joiners’ and other work has been entrustcd to Mr. 





Harrison. 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The foundation stone of 
a new chapel for the United Methodist Free 
Church has been laid in Gloucester-street, Scots- 
wood-road, by Mrs. John Benson. The building 
will stand on a plot of ground 72 feet by 52 feet, 
and will be surrounded by iron palisading. The 
chapel itself will be 56 feet long by 42 feet broad, 
and will contain 600 sittings. It will be heated 
with hot water and lighted with “star lights.” It 
will be surrounded on three sides by a gallery. 
Underneath will bea school-room for 300 lide. 
The building will be of Tuscan architecture, the 
basement of pitch-faced blocking, and the re- 
mainder faced with brick and stone dressing. 
The principal entrance in Gloucester-street will 
have a polished stone porch. The entrance to the 
school-room will be in Cambridge-street. Pews 
will be in the bench style with open ends, and the 
whole of the wood work will be stained and var- 
nished. The architect is Mr. G. Snaith, and the 
contractor for the building Mr. James Hogg. 
Messrs. Walker & Emley, of the Neville Iron 
Works, contract for the heating apparatus. The 
total cost is estimated at about 2,000/. 

Maryport (Cumberland).—The foundation stone 
of a new Wesleyan chapel has been laid at Mary- 
port. The church will front Wood-street, from 
which the entrance will have an easy descent. The 
building will be in the form of an octagon, and 
will accommodate between 400 and 500 people. 
The total cost is 1,305. Mr. Eaglesfield, of Mary- 
port, is the architect ; Mr. Lucock, of Broughton 
Moor, the contractor for the masons’ work; Mr. 
Peile, Workington, the wood work; Mr. Man- 
dell, of Maryport, for the slating ; Mr. Coulthard, 
of Maryport, for the glazing and plumbing; and 
Mr. Cowley, of Maryport, for the plastering. 

Keswick.—In Southey-street, on the Penrith- 
road, a new Wesleyan chapel is in a forward state 
of progress. The architect is Mr. John Ross, of 
Darlington ; and the builders are Messrs. Hodg- 
son, of Keswick. The chief stone has just been 
laid. 








STAINED GLASS. 


All Saints’, Loughborough.—The west window 
has been filled in, at the expense of Mr. and Miss 
Herrick, of Beaumanor, who took upon them- 
selves the charge of the restoration of the tower. 
The window is of the Perpendicular period, divided 
by intersecting mullions into fifteen compartments. 
Each of these contains a separate figure, differently 
draped and posed. The design of the central com- 
partments represents Our Lord’s descent through 
Abraham and David, the figure of Abraham oc- 
cupying the lowest of the three. Immediately 
above him is David, and that of the Saviour may 
be recognized in the uppermost section. The 
Evangelists, Matthew, Marck, Luke, and John, 
stand on either side of Our Lord, two on the 
right, and two on the left hand. John the Bap- 
tist and St. Stephen occupy compartments on the 
right and left of David, while St. Peter stands on 
the other side of the Baptist, and St. Paul beside 
St. Stephen. Two greater prophets of the old 
dispensation, who spoke most distinctly of the 
times of the Messiah—Isaiah and Daniel,—are the 
figures immediately to the right and left of 
Abraham ; Moses and Aaron filling up the ex- 
treme compartments in the lowest row. Each of 
these figures is surmounted by painted canopy- 
work. ‘The tracery in the window-head is filled 
with smal figures of angels and cherubs, attend- 
ing, as it were, on the Saviour. Messrs. Ward 
& Hughes, of London, were the artists. 

Irnham Church (Lincolnshire).—The east chan- 
cel window of this church, which is of the Deco- 
rated (fourteenth century) period, and measures 
18 feet in height by 8 feet in width, has just been 
filled with painted and stained glass by Messrs. 
Baillie & Co., of London, at the expense of Mrs. 
Hervey Woodhouse, of No. 1, Upper Grosvenor- 
street, London, The window contains three lower 
or principal openings, each with a lancet-shaped 
top, which support a tracery head composed of one 
quatrefoil and two trefoils, with pierced eyelets 
and spandril shapes, The design of the stained 
glass is to represent the Crucifixion. 

Harlaston Church, near Tamworth. — Two 
stained glass windows have been fixed in this 
church, containing the following subjects under 
canopies :—“ The Presentation in the Temple,” 
a Good Shepherd,” “ Christ Blessing Little Chil- 
ren, and “The Divine Master.’ The windows 
were executed by Mr. W. Holland, Warwick. 

St. Mary’s Church, Guildford, Surrey. — A: 
stained glass window of three openings has been 
placed in the chancel of this church, containing 
og figures of our Saviour, St. Mary, St. Matthew, 
St. John, and St, Paul, under canopies. In tracery, 


Angel bearing the emblem of the Trinity, and 
foliated ornament. Also a memorial window in 
the Early English style, containing the figures of 
the Virgin and Child, upon pedestal containing 
monogram, &c., &c.; and a small square window 
representing “Our Saviour cleansing the Ten 
Lepers ;” the whole executed by Mr. Holland, of 
Warwick. 

St. Matthew's Church, Knot Mill, Manchester.— 
The large east window in the chancel of this 
church has been filled with stained glass, at the 
sole expense of one of the congregation. The 
window is of three principal lights, each upwards 
of 3 feet wide, with rather peculiar tracery 
openings in the head. Each light contains a sub- 
ject. On the left is “The Baptism of our Lord 
by John.” In the light on the right hand is re- 
presented the celebration of “The Last Supper.” 
In the centre is “The Ascension,’”—“ I go to the 
Father.” Each subject is surmounted with foliated 
canopy work. Six openings in the tracery, imme- 
diately above the principal subjects, are filled 
with six augels, bearing each an emblem of the 
Passion of our Lord. In two other openings are 
two angels bearing scrolls, inscribed “ Ye men of 
Galilee, why stand ye gazing,” &s. Above these, 
and in the top space, is our Lord seated in glory. 
The artists were Messrs. Edmundson & Son, of 
Manchester. 

Doncaster Church.—A memorial window to the 
late Mr. James Dunhill has been put up by Messrs. 
Ward & Hughes, of London, at the south-west 
corner of this church. The tracery of the window 
and the heads of each of the three lights are filled 
with foliage; and in the small wheel in the centre 
of the tracery are the letters “I. H.S.” The 
middle light represents David playing upon the 
harp, and above are three angels bearing a scroll, 
on which is inscribed “Hallelujah.” The two 
side lights give prominence to one subject. In 
the left is a representation of Nathanael address- 
ing Philip, “Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” and Philip’s reply, “‘ Come and see.” 
In the right Philip is bringing Nathanael to Jesus, 
who said of him, ‘‘ Behold an Israelite indeed, in 
whom is no guile.” 





PREMIUMS GIVEN BY INSTITUTION OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Tue Council of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers have awarded the following premiums for 
“‘ papers” read at the meetings during the session 
1862-63 :— 

1. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in 
Books, to John Brunton, for his “‘ Description of 
the Line and Works of the Scinde Railway.” 

2. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in 
Books, to James Robert Mosse, for his paper “ On 
American Timber Bridges.” 

3. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in 
Books, to Zerah Colburn, for his paper ‘On 
American Iron Bridges.” 

4, A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, 
in Books, to Harrison Hayter, for his paper “ On 
the Charing-cross Bridge.” 

5. A Telford Premium, in Books, to William 
Michael Peniston, for his paper “On Public Works 
in Pernambuco, in the Empire of Brazil.” 

6. A Telford Premium, in Books, to William 
Henry Preece, for his paper “On Railway Tele- 
graphs, and the Application of Electricity to the 
Signalling and Working of Trains.” 

7. A Telford Premium, in Books, to Alexander 
Woodlands Makinson, for his paper ‘‘ On some of 
the Internal Disturbing Forces of Locomotive 
Engines.” 

8. A Telford Premium, in Books, to Daniel 
Miller, for his paper ‘On Structures in the Sea, 
withous Cofferdams, with a Description of the 
Works of the New Albert Harbour at Greenock.” 

9. A Telford Premium, in Books, to Robert 
Crawford, for his paper “On the Railway System 
of Germany.” 

10. A Telford Premium, in Books, to William 

Cudworth, for his paper “On the Hownes Gill 
Viaduct, on the Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way.” 
11. A Telford Premium, in Books, to James 
Grant Fraser, for his paper “ Description of the 
Lydgate and of the Buckhorn Weston Railway 
Tunnels.” 

12. A Watt Medal, and the Manby Premium, 
in Books, to Johu Fernie, for his paper “ On the 
Manufacture of Duplicate Machines and Engines.” 








Coprer Tusss.—At the Seamless Copper Tube 
Works at Morrissania, New York, pure copper is 
cast into sound tubular ingots by running the 
metal into moulds, revolving 2,000 times in a 





minute. 


BRIBING FOR PRACTICE. 


Mr. Eprror,—I find the followiag in a London 
daily newspaper :— 

** An Architect and Surveyor, in good practice, would 
treat libera'ly with parties introducing Clients.—Address, 
Mr. ——, &c.” 

Is this the way to practise a liberal profession ? 
and is it certain that a person inserting such an 
advertisement would treat his clients “liberally” 
as well as those who introduced them? Of 
course it means one of two things: either Mr. 
Blank intends to work for less than his professional 
brethren, or he proposes to make his clients them- 
selves, when he gets them, pay the bribe he offers 
for securing them. 

AN ARCHITECT WHO WISHES TO REMAIN 
A GENTLEMAN. 








ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Two separate appeals have been made by the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s to the British 
public, the one setting forth their contemplated 
plans for completing the decoration of the cathe- 
dral; and the other soliciting a “national sub- 
scription” for the accomplishment of this great 
object, limited to one guinea. 

It is in order to give publicity to these appeals 
that I request (as one of the oldest subscribers to 
your valuable publication) your influence and 
support to an undertaking which every English- 
man imbued with a proper sense of religion and a 
lover of art is bound to second and uphold. 

St. Paul’s is the only cathedral which Pro- 
testant munificence has (as yet) raised in England 
to the glory of God; and it has long been felt as a 
well-merited reproach upon Protestantism that so 
magnificent a structure should have been per- 
mitted to remain for so great a length of time in 
its present unfinished condition. 

To wipe away this reproach the Dean and 
Chapter are using their most earnest endeavours ; 
and it consequently behoves the laity to second 
them in this great work of national piety. 

In the fall conviction that you will aid the good 
cause by giving publicity to this letter,-I have the 
honour to remain, your very obedient servant, 

ECCLESIASTICUS. 





DESCRIPTIVE ARCHITECTURAL DRAW. 
ING, AND THE PUBLIC. 


Sir,—I'rom a most praiseworthy and wholesome 
article in your last number, it is evident that some 
one at least has at length found out and pointed 
out the inconvenience—and mortification, also— 
redounding to architects from the inability of 
those who, though not architects, sway the desti- 
nies of architecture, to perfectly comprehend, 
just as well as a practical and professional man, 
all the multifarious drawings required for fully 
explaining a complete design. However much it 
may be matter for regret, it is none at all for 
wonder, that until the well-educated classes be- 
come far better acquainted than at present with 
all the several modes of technical description, archi- 
tectural designs should be caviare to the public,— 
not only to the million, but the upper ten thou- 
sand likewise. 

With arrogance discreditable to itself, the 
Saturday Review has asserted unexecuted designs 
to be “mere bubbles.” With the Saturday an archi- 
tect’s brainwork stands for just nothing: imagi- 
nation, fancy, taste, when so shown, is no better 
than 0 0 0. Charming doctrine, truly! vastly 
encouraging and inspiriting! according to which 
any committee of prigs may put an extinguisher 
upon a rejected design, however preferable to the 
accepted one. Though my pen itches to say a 
great deal more, I, perforce, in my present iguo- 
rance of what I have already said, abstain, and 
only sign myself Zeno. 





ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT, 


Mr. Brack, M.P., having given notice in the 
House of Commons of his intention to move, in 
the next session of Parliament, that he be allowed 
to bring in a Bill to consolidate and amend our 
copyright law (some remarks of mine as to which, 
with special reference to copyright in architec- 
tural designs, you introduced into your columns), 
I have forwarded the following suggestions on 
the subject for his consideration ; and as they are, 
I submit, worthy of discussion, I venture to hope 
you will find a place for them in your columns. 

First, it appears to me, there should be but one 





copyright Act, regulating copyright in all literary 
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productions; in paintings, engravings, etchings, 
lithographs, &c.; in sculpture, carvings, artistic 
caste, and designs; in photographs, and all original 
artistic productions ; also in architectural designs. 

Secondly, that one registration, of a simple 
character, before any claim at law can be estab- 
lished, should be required. 

Thirdly, that fuc simile, or nearly fac simile, 
representations ot things, natural or artificial, by 
the use of photographic apparatus or other means 
of producing such representations, should have a 
copyright for a very short time only; for it is 
scarcely maintainable that the production of such 
representations, in such manner, and by such 
means, involves the exercise of authorship ; and 
I submit there can scarcely be a true basis for 
copyright without authorship. It will become a 
crying grievance if a photographic manipulator, 
by being the first in the field, can secure to him- 
self alone the copyright of mere representations 
of the portraits of our public characters and our 
most pleasing landscapes. 

Lastly, with regard to architectural designs. 
The right to build in accordance with any copy- 
right design should, I think, be subject to be 
reserved to the author or designer, in the same 
way and upon somewhat similar conditions as the 
right of translation in literary matter is now re- 
served, so that hereby it may be provided that, if 
the author or originator of the design do not 
build, or cause or procure others to build, accord- 
ing to his design, within a restricted period, he 
shall not at the end of that period be able to 
prevent others from doing so. His copyright in 
all other respects to remain intact. 

I trust this may lead to the discussion of this 
important subject. F. W. Campin. 





THE LINING OF WATER TANKS. 

Srr,—In order to retain a good supply of rain- 
water for domestic use I have sunk two tanks in 
the earth, each 15 feet deep, and 6 feet diameter, 
and have based them with brickwork built and 
lined }~ inch thick with Roman cement, and 
covered them in air-tight, and no other water 
than rain can get in them; but I find the water 
(after being in these tanks) becomes so hard that it 
is almost useless for washing. If any of your 
readers can kindly point out a remedy for this 
they will greatly oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 





THREATENED DESTRUCTION OF THE 
DUTCH CHURCH, AUSTIN FRIARS. 


TENDERS were to be received on Thursday last 
for the erection of a new structure in lieu of the 
ancient church in Austin Friars, which now stands 
roofless, in consequence of the recent fire there, 
but in other respects is much as it has been for 
many many yeare.* It is to be hoped that it may not 
be too late to induce the trustees to give up their 
demolishing intention, and restore the old church, 
instead of building a new one. The money they 
are about to spend would surely do this efficiently. 
The main columns are out of upright, apparently 
driven out by the roof; but there would seem to 
be no great difliculty in setting these right and 
making all secure. The windows, Decorated, are 
large and handsome. The Society of Antiquaries, 
and other similar bodies, should use their intluence 
to prevent tie threatened destruction. There is 
already little enough left of Old London. It is 
our duty to preserve for posterity, as far as possi- 
ble, all that remains. If the Dutch Church in 


Austin Friars be knocked down, it will be an act | 


of Vandalism for which men, hereafter, will cry 
shame on those concerned in it. 





WORKING MEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE 
UNION. 


THE first annual meeting of the members and 
supporters of the Working Men’s Club and Insti, 
tute Union has been held at Burlington Hcuse- 
Piccadilly. Lord Brougham, the president, occu- 
pied the chair. The report stated that the union 
had been formed for the purpose of helping work- 
ing men to establish clubs or institutes where 
they could meet for conversation, business, or 
mental improvement, with the means of recrea- 
tion and refreshment, free from the temptations 
of the public-house; these clubs, at the same 
time, constituting societies for mutual helpfulness 
in various ways. The union had now been in 
existence about a year, and in active operation for 
the last nine months. Twenty-three clubs had 
been established in the metropolis and country 





* Some rough illustrations of this church will be found 
in the second volume of the Builder, 


by the union, and the number of members on 
their books may be estimated at about 1,760. 
The finance statement showed the total income for 
the past nine months to amount to 730/. 16s. 3d. ; 
and after meeting expenditure and liabilities, an 
available balance of 1751. 133. 3d. would remain. 
The Chairman expressed his astonishment that no 
substitutes for alehouses had been found. Work- 
ing men, he conceived, went to the public-house 
not solely for the purpose of drinking, but to 
obtain that comfort and companionship they could 
not find in their own homes. He did not wish 
to take working men from their homes, but he 
desired to establish places in which they would 
have intellectual and rational amusement, and 
which would have the effect of withdrawing them 
from the alehouses. The Hon. Mr. Cowper, M.P., 
said, the Working Men’s Club might be consider. d 
as a public-house without the drinking part. He 
earnestly hoped the movement would be successful. 
After the meeting a number of the members and 
friends of the union dined together at the Whit- 
tington Club, under the presidency of Lord 
Lyttelton. 








DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
DEFAULT OF NOTICE. 


Mr. WI1t114M Biow, of Bell-yard, Gracecharch- 
street, builder, was summoned before the Lord 
Mayor (at the Mansion House) for neglecting to 
give due notice to the district surveyor of certain 
works which were in progress under his superin- 
tendence at Lake’s dining-rooms, in Gracechurch- 
street, as required by the Metropolitan Building 
Act, whereby he had incurred a penalty not 
exceeding 20/, 

Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, the district surveyor, 
said that in consequence of two momentous fires 
having occurred in the City of London from the 
erection of a new description of range in com- 
munication with old flues, in the construction of 
which a large quantity of timber had been used, 
he had exercised more than ordinary vigilance 
over works of that kind; and, as Mr. Blow was 
known to be extensively engaged in the construc- 
tion of these ranges, he had felt it his duty to 
summon him for having omitted to comply with 
the provisions of the Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Blow explained that, on commencing the 
work at Luke’s dining-rooms, he gave the requi- 
site notice; but it having afterwards become 
necessary to pull down the chimney and rebuild 
it, he certainly did neglect to give a second notice. 

Mr. Goodman pointed out that, by the 38th 
clause of the Act, the two days’ notice was re- 
quired not only previous to the commencement of 
any work ; but that if, after the commencement 
such work should be suspended for any period ex- 
ceeding three months, two days’ notice of the 
intention to resume it should be given to the dis- 
trict surveyor. 

Mr. Woodthorpe said he did not wish to press 
for the full penalty, and 

The Lord Mayor fined the defendant 203. and 
costs. 





Hooks Received. 
VARIORUM, 


PapERS upon the Drainage of the Fens and the 
Tnundation of Marsh Land. By Baldwin Latham, 
C.E., Ely. These papers were read before the 
Society of Engineers, and the Society’s premium 
was awarded them. They contain a detailed and 
interesting account of the fen drainage and inun- 
dation, illustrated by engravings of the syphons, 
dams, sluices, and other works, and a map of 
the fen district.——-The Mines of South Austra- 
lia. By J. B. Austin. Adelaide, C. Platts, &c. 
London: Longman & Co. 1863. This is rather 
a popular than a strictly scientific work : it is in- 
terspersed with incidents of travel in the bush, and 
a brief description of the country. The smelting- 
works throughout the colony are also described ; 
and the whole is illustrated by a map of the 
mining district. The author has been connected 
with the Adelaide press, and his book is both 
interesting and well written.——Part V. of A 
Dictionary of Chemistry. By Henry Watts, 
F.C.S. Carbon—Chyle. London: Longman & 
Co. 1863. This Dictionary, which has before 
been favourably noticed in the Builder, is, it 
may be remembered, based on that of the 
late Dr. Ure; but in truth it is mostly new. 
The present part sustains its previous pro- 
mise as an accurate and valuable scientific 


occasional defect or error among its multifa- 
rious contents. Is it correct, for example, to 
state that “‘ no compound of carbon and iodine 
has yet been obtained?” We are quite well 
aware that one fluid combination of carbon, 
iodine, and hydrogen, namely, iodoform,—an ana- 
logue of chloroform,—was at one time mistaken 
for a mere combination of carbon and iodine; but 
a solid foliated coppery-looking sublimate has 
also been formed from carbon and iodine, and 
regarded as a pure iodide of carbon. The sub- 
stance, we believe, has been rarely seen; but it 
is described by some chemical authorities ; and 
we know of no reason for doubting its com- 
position, although, before its discovery, the 
fluid compound was mistakenly regarded as a 
pure iodide of carbon. In another part of the 
“ Dictionary” (chlorine, page 905), the writers 
speak of “chlorate of potassium.” Is that quite 
correct ? 
speak of chlorate of potash or chlorate of potassa, 
although of chloride of potassium; and as oxygen 
will assuredly xo¢ unite with the chlorine of such 
a combination without also uniting with the 
potassium for which it has so much stronger an 
affinity,—thus converting the potassium into 
potassa or potash, as well as the chlorine into 
oxychloric acid,—the correct nomenclature must 
assuredly be chlorate of potassa, or chlorate of 
potash, and not chlorate of potassium. There are 
such things as innovations on older forms of 
science which are no improvement on them. 








Miscellanen, 


CuiEF CoNSTRUCTOR OF THE Navy.—Mr. E. J. 
Reed has been nominated by the Duke of Somerset 
to be Chief Constructor of the Navy, vice Mr. 
Isaac Watts, C.B., retired. 


Gas LIGHT FROM A NEW SouRcE.—An eccentric 
philosopher at Bombay proposes the lighting of 
his city by gas manufactured from dead Hindoos. 
He says each body would yield 200 cubic feet of 
gas: stout ones would yield much more. Now 
eight rupees (163.) per 1,000 cubic feet would be 
a moderate charge; therefore, in a monetary 
point of view, it is calculated that the scheme 
would pay. Gas originally meant spirit: we sup- 
pose the light thus obtainable might be called the 
shining spirits of deceased Hindoos. 


Gas.—The directors of the Peterborough Gas 
Company recommend a dividend of 8} per cent. 
A lowering of meter rents, they report, has in- 
creased the number of gas consumers.——The 
Worcester Gas Company announce a reduction in 
price to 4s. 6d.——The Bristol Gas Company, in 
reply to the committee of the Bristol Gas Con- 
sumers’ Association, have declined to reduce the 
price to 33., or to accede to other requirements 
made by the committee. The latter mean to 
apply to Parliament for a Bill next session to 
incorporate a rival company. The Halesworth 
Gaslight Company have declared a dividend of 
71. 103. per cent., “ which, considering the mild- 
ness of the winter, and the fact that the company 
last year reduced the price of gas 10d. per 1,000 
feet, cannot fail to be satisfactory to both share- 
holders and consumers.’”——The Galashiels Gas 
Company have declared a dividend of 7} per cent., 
and reduced their charge from 63. 5}d. to 53. 10d. 
——The Brechin Gas Company have declared a 
dividend of 10 per cent. 


Tue Femate Scuoon or Art.—The distribu- 
tion of prizes to the successful students belonging 
to the Female School of Art, took place at 
University College. Viscount Stratford de Red- 
cliffe presided, and distributed the prizes. The 
chairman, in opening the proceedings, said the 
fact of the school being under the special patron- 
age of the Queen was one of the many illustra- 
tions of her Majesty’s benevolence, and showed 
that the school was deserving of her countenance. 
It was the desire of the friends of the school that 
it should be self-supporting, and he would greatly 
rejoice when that result was accomplished. He 
understood that if thirty or forty additional pupils 
were obtained the school would be enabled to sup- 
port itself. He hoped that in the interval that 
must elapse between the withdrawal of Govern- 
ment assistance and the time when the school 
might be expected to maintain itself it would be 
well supported by public subscriptions. He was 
glad of the steady progress it had made. The re- 
port was then read. It gave an encouraging 
account of the progress of the school, and stated 
that the number attending was 110. As many as 
thirty medals were to be distributed, which was 
the highest number that by the rules could be 
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Ramway Returns.—The traffic receipts of 
railways in the Uuited Kingdom amounted, for the 
week ending the 27th of June, on 10,684 miles, 
to 606,155/., and for the corresponding week of last 
year, on 10,237 miles, to 597,315/. ; showing an 
increase of 447 miles, and of 8,840/. in the 
receipts. On the Great Northern there was a de- 
crease of 1,565/. 

Toe YarMoutH Town SuRvEYoRSHIP.—Mr. 
A. W. Morant, the town surveyor of Yarmouth, 
has tendered his resignation to the Local Board 
of Health, in consequence of continuing ill health. 
The resignation, however, has not been accepted, 
but leave of absence has been granted for twelve 
months; Mr. Morant’s clerk, Mr. Baker, having 
been appointed surveyor, pro tem. 


ProposrED IMPROVEMENTS IN LIVERPOOL. — 
The town-council have resolved “To apply to 
Parliament, in the next session, for powers to effect 
improvements ;—viz., to widen Church-streeton the 
south side, from Paradise-street to Church-alley, 
including St. Peter’s-churchyard ; to make an im- 

roved street, by widening Temple-court, &c., from 
North John: street to Sir Thomas’s-buildings, and 
from Prestoa-street to the bottom of Manchester- 
street ; to purchase the property between the land 
of the corporation ‘on the east side of the new 
street and Whitechapel, from Sir Thomas’s-build- 
ings to Preston-street; to carry a high-level road 
from the Free Library and Museum to Dale-street, 
near the end of Hatton-garden, as shown on the 
plan ; and to widen the road in Everton village.” 
The total net cost of effecting all these improve- 
ments is 226,0002. 


SaLEs OF PROPERTY AT THE Mart.—By Messrs. 
Norton, Hoggart, & Trist :—freehold, “ Esher- 
place” estate, Surrey, comprising mansion, farm- 
buildings, &c., the whole containing about 160a., 
sold for 42,5002.; freehold, Sandown Farm, Esher, 
farm-house, &c., and about 1194. arable and pas- 
ture land, 19,8002. ; freehold, Weyland’s Farm, in 
the parish of Walton, farm-house, &c., about 284a. 
arable and pasture land, 17,0001. ; freehold, known 
as * Walton Lodge Farm,” Walton-upon-Thames, 
comprising residence, farm-buildings, &c., and 
about 247 acres of Jand, 20,000/.; freehold enclosure 
of meadowland at Edmonton, 2a.3r.16p.,690/. By 
Messrs. Chinnock & Galsworthy : — freehold resi- 
dence, Nos. 1 and 2, Clarence-villas, New Windsor, 
1,220/.; freehold ground-rent of 25/. 4s., arising 
out of a piece of ground in Dorset-road, New 
Windsor, 480/.; freehold ground-rent of 12/,123., 
arising out of a piece of land in Trinity-road, New 
Windsor, 250/. By Messrs. Dann & Sou :—free- 
hold, “ Cold Harbour” farm, Swanley, Kent, com- 
prising residence, farm buildings, &c., and about 
120a. land, 17,3002. By Mr. Robins :—freehold, 
six acres, orchard, and garden-ground, Whitton- 
lane, Twickenham, 1,0502. 


THE British MusEuM.—In Committee of Sup- 
ply in the Commons last week, Mr. Walpole moved 
that a sum of 65,5417. be granted to complete the 
vote of 90,5417. for the British Museum. There 
was in the vote a large diminution. The esti- 
mate for 1862-3 was 99,0127, so that this year 
the diminution was 8,741/. The temporary diminu- 
tion partly arose from want of accommodation. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Walpole seemed to congratulate 
the House on the diminution of building expendi- 
ture since the trustees had the control of the 
works, Mr. Ayrton urged the opening of the 
Museum by gas light in the evenings, and espe- 
cially on Monday evenings. Mr. Locke suggested 
Sunday afternoons as the time best suited to the 
Working classes, Mr. Coningham thought the 
stuffed birds and beasts ought to be removed to 
some place where they at least could be exhibited 
to the public at fitting times, and the Museum 
more exclusively devoted to science and art. Mr. 
Walpole said he was anxious that the Museum 
should be open in the evenings if it could be done, 
bat his firm belief was that it could not be done 
si safety. He referred to the evidence of Mr. 
ene to show that the gas used in lighting 
ber uilding would render the materials more com- 

ustible than they are at present, and would dis- 
colour the contents ; and he did not suppose that 
any one would think of incurring the enormous 
gn of lighting it with oil. They did open 

he Museum during the summer months to eight 
o'clock, and what was the result? From ten to 
81x o’clock 5,200 persons attended, being 650 per- 
Sons per hour. From seven to eight o’clock 27 
ope attended per hour, and the cost was 
Os. per night, Mr. Ayrton affirmed that the 
beet, Museam afforded singular facilities for 
eing lighted with gas without endangering the 
uilding or causing any of the evils referred to. 

e hoped the trustees would consider the 

question, The vote was agreed to. 








Roya GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION.—Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed’s Entertainment is enjoying 
a very prosperous career. Out of the simplest 
of plots they contrive to excite a lively and 
continued interest. Each impersonation, indeed, 
has its special attraction, success depending more 
upon the ability of the performer than upon a 
sequence of incidents arranged for dramatic effect. 
We understand there will be other visitors to- 
morrow at the Charming Cottage, the Sisters Pry 
having been prevailed upon to call at Windsor 
as they formerly came to Richmond. 


EXHIBITION OF Woop CaRrvINGs, SOCIETY OF 
ARTs.—We are requested to say that it was not 
at the instance of the Society of Wood Carvers, 
as a body, that the determination of holding 
another exhibition of wood carvings was arrived 
at. No matter who urged it, or who did not, it 
is a very good determination. The secretary of 
the Wood Carvers’ Society adds,—‘ There is no 
doubt that the Wood Carvers’ Society will not be 
found wanting in rendering all the assistance that 
lies in their power.” They would be a very foolish 
society if they did not do so. 


BURIED ALIVE IN A WetL.—A shocking and 
fatal accident has occurred in St. George’s- 
place, Birmingham. A well-sinker contracted 
to deepen a well, situate in a yard in this 
locality. The well was about 19 yards deep, and 
it was contemplated to sink it about a yard deeper. 
In removing the old brickwork the side fell in, 
burying one of the workmen. The materials fell 
in a sort of dome form, thus for a time protecting 
the poor fellow below ; but from a natural anxiety 
on his father’s part to assist in his extrication, and 
after even a little brandy had been handed him, 
the bricks fell upon him and killed him, and it 
was a work of several hours to get the body out. 


DESTRUCTION OF PORTLAND BAZAAR AND GER- 
MAN Farr By Fire.—An extensive fire occurred 
in Langham-street, Regent-street, on Sunday last: 
it commenced about ten o’clock in the forenoon,and 
was not entirely extinguished at five o’clock in the 
evening. The building, termed the Portland 
Bazaar and German Fair, covered a space of ground 
nearly 1,000 feet square. It was only two floors 
high, but the property contained in the place was 
more than an ordinary observer would imagine. 
Of the grand bazaar all that can now be seen are 
the tottering external wails, and the iron pillars 
and girders which supported the gallery and roof ; 
only a few of the pillars; and these are twisted 
and thrown into misshapen masses by the action 
of the heat. 


AccIDENTS.—A workman has been killed at 
Blackfriars-bridge of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway, by falling, with a broken beam 
and other materials, into the bottom of an iron 
caisson. The coroner’s jury, in giving a verdict 
of accidental death, recommended more care in 
selecting the timber employed on the works, the 
beam having been a knotty one.——An extra- 
ordinary accident has occurred in the Rue de 
Grenelle, Paris. A number of labourers were 
seated ona ladder, each handing to the other above 
him large stones for buildivg purposes. One of 
the topmost men was seized with a violent fit of 
sneezing, so uncontrollable that he dashed the 
stone in his hands on the man’s head below, 
smashed out his brains, and sent him rolling into 
the street ; dislodging, on his downward way, four 
more of the labourers. 


Tue Courts oF Law at WESTMINSTER AND 
IN THE Crty.—In the Commons, last week, Mr. 
Montague Smith called attention to the insuffi- 
cient accommodation in the courts of law at West- 
minster and in the City of London, and asked the 
First Commissioner of Works whether it is the 
intention of the Government to introduce any 
measure for providing courts suited to the in- 
creased wants of the country. Mr. Malins said 
the evils experienced from the want of proper 
accommodation in the courts of law sank into 
insignificance when compared with the condition 
of the courts of equity. A great deal of import- 
ant business was conducted in small rooms quite 
inadequate to accommodate the people who 
attended; and two of the Vice-Chancellors’ courts 
were 80 ill adapted for business that they were a 
disgrace to the country. It was of the utmost 
importance to provide a central court of justice ; 
and he believed that Lincoln’s-inn would be pre- 
pared to waive her claim for the equity courts if 
that object could be effected. If the country did 
not find the money to erect this palace of justice, 
he was sure that the suitors would gladly be taxed 
for that purpose. Mr. Serjeant Pigott hoped the 
Government would lose no time in re-introducing 
the measure for consolidating the courts of justice. 





PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION IN Paris, IN 1867.—The Lords of 
the Committee of Privy Council for Trade have 
received from the Secretary of State for Foreigu 
Affairs a copy of a French Imperial decree, pro- 
viding that a Universal Exhibition of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial productions shall take place 
at Paris in 1867, in the Palace of Industry, 
Carré de Marigny. The Exhibition will be opened 
on the Ist of May of that year, and will be closed 
on the 30th of September following. The produc- 
tions of all nations will be admitted. 


Guass Titrs—Mr. Blumberg has patented an 
improved method of producing glass paving-tiles 
or slabs, having thereon suitable designs. The 
glass is run, in suitable quantities into a pan 
mould, made of some material capable of bearing 
a polish, and free from irregularities. A plunger, 
having a design upon it, is caused to press 
upon the glass in the pan mould, and in its upper 
surface a counterpart of the design. Colour may 
be applied. If the tiles are intended to be laid 
as paving, the pan mould is indented so that it 
-— leave small raised projections to give foot- 

old. 


THe tate Mr. MuLReapy. — William Mal- 
ready, R.A., whose death has recently been an- 
nounced, was a self-made man, and the history of 
his early life is particularly interesting and in- 
structive. Few persons are aware of the fact that 
such a history was published so long ago as 1805. 
It was dedicated by Mulready himself to Godwin, 
the author of “ Caleb Williams,” and is illustrated 
with engravings from sketches made by the artist 
in his boyhood. It is in every way calculated to 
stimulate the youthful mind to vigorous action. 
It is very rarely to be met with, as books of this 
class, which are published for the young, seldom 
survive long unless reprinted, and only one edition 
of the volume in question ever appeared. Its title 
is as follows:—“ ‘I'he Looking-glass: a True His- 
tory of the Early Years of an Artist, calculated 
to awaken the Emulation of Young Persons of 
both Sexes in the Pursuit of every laudable At- 
tainment, particularly in the Cultivation of the 
Fine Arts. By Theophilus Marcliffe.” 


THe WESTMINSTER CLockK.—The Astronomer 
Royal reports to the visitors of the Royal Obser- 
vatory that the rate of this clock, which records 
itself at Greenwich daily by galvanic connexion, 
“ may be considered certain, to much less than one 
second a week.” ‘The original stipulation was 
that it should not exceed a second a day, and that 
was attempted to be se‘ aside as impracticable by 
some of the candidates for making the clock. Mr. 
Airy’s testimony to its accuracy is the more 
valuable, as he had retired in 1853 from the joint 
superintendence of the work on account of some 
differences with Mr. Denison, Q.C., who designed 
the clock and invented the “ gravity escapement ” 
for it, which has since been adopted in other large 
clocks. It may not be generally known that most 
of the wheels are of cast iron: the hands and 
their appendages weigh about a ton and a half, 
aud the pendulum 6 cwt. The dials are 224 feet 
wide, or 400 feet in area each, and cost more than 
the clock itself. The cracked Big Ben still hangs 
in the tower, with a hole cut in its side, by which 
Dr. Percy investigated its real state, and reported 
it as “porous, unhomogeneous, unsound, and a 
defective casting.” 


BEDFORDSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The annual public meeting of this society has 
recently been held. A large party assembled at 
St. Paul’s Church, and having spent some time in 
its inspection, proceeded to St. Mary’s for the 
same purpose, where they were met by the Rev. C. 
Brereton, who with Mr. Hurst pointed out the 
more remarkable features of the building, and the 
recent alterations and additions, Mr. Bloxam also 
remarked upon the early portions of the church, 
especially the upper stages of the tower. The 
Old George Inn was next visited, as were also the 
remains of the House of Grey Friars, called “ The 
Priory.” St. Peter’s Church was the last object 
which engaged the attention of the party, who 
were then entertained by the Rev. W. G. Fitz- 
gerald at St. Paul’s Vicarage, and by the Rev. 
J. W. Haddock, hon. secretary of the society, at 
his residence. The meeting took place in the 
afternoon at the Working Men’s Institute in 
Harpur-street. Mr. Bloxam read a paper, in 
which he gave an account of various brasses and 
other objects of interest connected with Bedford- 
shire. Mr. C. L. Higgins then read a paper “ On 
the Monuments in Turvey Church ;” the Rev. W. 
Airy one titled “A Monograph of Bedfordshire 
Domesday ;” and Mr. G. Hurst one “On the 
Churches of Bedford.” 
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Tue LATE Mr, Gatitey, Scutptor.—We hear 
with regret of the death of Mr. Alfred Gatley, 
which took place recently in Rome. Amongst the 
other works sent by him to the International Ex- 
hibition, his colossal bas-relief, “ Pharaoh and his 
Army in the Red Sea,” will be specially remem- 
bered. It is a work of remarkable merit. 

AcoIDENTAL DgaTH INSURANCE CoMPANY.— 
According to the annual report of this company 
the premiums received from all sources during the 
year amount to upwards of 65,776/., against 
47,8781. in 1861. The claims during the year 
were 34,5791. 4s. 7d., giving a total since the 
commencement of the society of no less a sum 
than 215,579/. 

RErort ON THE Roya ACADEMY.—The Royal 
Commission, consisting of Lord Stanhope, Lord 
Hardinge, Lord Elcho, Sir F. Head, Mr. Stirling, 
Mr. Danby Seymour, and Mr. H. Reeve, who 
have been for some time engaged in the inquiry 
as to the present position of the Royal Academy, 
have given in their report, to which we may 
hereafter recur. 

THE STATUE IN LEICESTER-SQUARE.—In answer 
to Mr. Addington, in the Commons recently, Mr. 
Cowper stated that his attention had been directed 
to the mutilated condition of the statue of George 
II. in Leicester-square, but it was not under the 
jurisdiction of the Government. At the present 
time no statue could be erected in the metro- 
polis without the consent of the First Commis- 
sioner of Works. 

NorFoLk AND Norwich ARCHEOLOGICAL 
Socrrty.—The members of this Society devoted 
their annual excursion, this year, to a visit to the 
churches in the neighbourhood of Watton. A 
tolerably numerous party visited Shipdham, Oving- 
ton, Watton, Wayland, Merton, Tottington, Threx- 
ton, Cressingham, and Saham. At Merton the 
party was largely increased, and a descriptive 
paper was read by the Rev. G. Crabbe, the rector, 
on the church of Merton. The company also 
visited Merton Hall and the British tumuli in the 
park, where some digging had turned up two 
cinerary urns. At Threxton Mr. Barton, invited 
the party to a cold collation. The rectors at 
Little and Great Cressingham conducted them 
over the churches, 

New Process oF Makina Fotis anp Cap- 
suLES.—The following is from a circular issued 
by Wimshurst’s Patent Metal Company :—In 
1858 Mr. Wimshurst invented his cutting ma- 
chine, and took out a patent for cutting lead and 
tin into sheets. By the process recently patented 
by Mr. Arthur Kinder, and which this company 
have acquired, they are enabled to produce, for 
the manufacture of foils and capsules, a combined 
metal, consisting of lead or its alloy coated with 
tin (the perfect: combination or union of these two 
metals taking place spontaneously in the mould), 
without applying any mechanical pressure what- 
ever to effect their union. There are three modes 
of combining lead and tin:—1. By melting and 
mixing them in the melting-pot; 2. By rolling 
them together (i.e., by pressure); 3. By bringing 
their surfaces into contact,—the lead being in a 
solid but, hot state, and the tin in a melted state 
(i.e., without pressure). Mr. Kinder’s patent 
process consists in making a combined metal with- 
out pressure, by merely bringing the surfaces of 
lead and tin together; the lead being cast and in 
a hot state,—the tin in a melted state; the com- 
bined metal being then rolled out into sheets, and 
foils and capsules made therefrom. 

Tur ELkCIRO-MAGNETIC PuHoNnoscorr. — A 
musical machine, for registering music instan- 
taneously as played, has been invented by Mr. J. 
Beverley Fenby, of Bute Villa, St. John’s, Wor- 
cester, according to the local Herald. The machine 
is small, and its motive power is electro-magnetic, 
produced by a voltaic battery, and working in a 
manner analogous to the printing telegraph. The 
machine having been placed en rapport with the 
instrument to be played upon, say piano-forte, 
harmonium, or organ, the player manipulates the 
keys in the usual manner, and the machine prints 
his performance as he goes along, at a speed pro- 
portionate to his playing, the usual rate being 15 
inches of paper per minute. The printed notation 
is identical with that already in use, the only dif- 
ference being that the heads of the notes are square 
instead of round. The printing, adds our autho- 
rity, is clear and well defined, and the performer 
feels not the least impediment or hinderance to his 
playing from the machine, however rapid or com- 
plicated his ideas may be. The performer may 
compose, play, and print at one and the same 
time. The patent for this invention has just 
passed the Great Seal. A similar instrument was 
noticed in the Builder not long ago. 

















ForTIFICATIONS.—The schedule to the Fortifi- 
cations Bill states the proposed expenditure at 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, Plymouth, 
Pembroke, Portland, Gravesend, Medway and 
Sheerness, Chatham, Dover, Cork, and for site for 
a central arsenal. The total estimated cost is 
6,920,0007. ; the amount already voted, 3,200,000/., 
whereof 2,041,4497. had been expended by the 
31st of March last. The further sum now pro- 
posed is 650,000/., leaving 3,070,000/. to be voted 
in future years. 








TENDERS. 


For warehouse, Bermondsey :— 
Coleman. ..cccccccccccccccccce 2,205 


WES wccdccccccevccsccseseece SpaBl 
PFOWGD wccccccovccvcevescceve 8,974 
IND 6 sikccwincsecocesewnesoe Seer 


eoooooo 
eoosooco 


2,231 
2,129 


WED 006600 cs nerrscccvsos cone 
EMMUAD 6.010066 sine 0 s0se's ses ne 00ce 





For the erection of warehouse, &c., at Coppin’s-court, 
St. Dunstan’s-hill, for Mr. Smith. Mr. Coe, architect :— 





MIMENS occccvesevcccvessceoscteyeue © © 
BION cccccccccesecvcccccccsse 1:09 O © 
BEG: .sccscsivccceesecesecaee Aye OO 
AOAC atscces se hessereeereses Aare (0 18 
TOME .nccccccsccccccesocoee 1,088 0 @ 
Kine & Bons .e .s 000000080000% - 41,057 10 0 
For chapel at Kentish-town :— 
DOWD occccess TTT Te £1,069 0 0 
GONG sccccecescdcccveccoosees 996 0 0 
ADDOEE. 000 ccccce verece sven cece 989 0 0 





For road and sewer, on Grove House Estate, Faling, 
Middlesex, the property of Mr. James Slark. Mr. Jones, 
surveyor :— 

Adamson & Son...ecccesesecees £625 0 

MUL Gissanbessswesssoessioeceas GOO) CO 
EOE stwe eevee ssenscieseesesen “ORD (8 
DAWBON...cccccccsccccovcccccese 515 O 
Atherton €.:Co. sccscccsccccecces 500 © 
BAOMEOD: <cuewewse:sieicesosis iguhesess. ADO GO 
SHATON ..cccccccccsccccccscccccss 495 0 
Bennett ...cccccccoscccssovesess 490 10 
Hartland & Co. 
Porter (accepted) 


eooocoooceoceco 





For four pairs of semi-detached villas at Bradford. 


Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, architects. For the whole 
works :— 
Thomson, Bros. ...-.s+eee+. £14,990 0 0 
Keighley & Son....ccseseeeee 13,300 0 0 
J.& J. Beanland ............ 13,240 0 0 
Wilson & Son....ceceseeeeess 13,22] 0 0 
Tves & SOM .ccscccccccccccsce 18,177 0 0 
Tllingworth .....sccsssccccseee 13,144 0 0 
PARETT a visbikg eos oes ccoscccese 18,877 0 @ 
A selection from the tenders for the separate trades was 


made, and the works let for 12,373/. 





For the restoration and enlargement of Stoke Church, 
Ipswich. Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect. Accepted 


tenders :— 
Bricklayer’s Work, 
EMT. cts enccswosccseccsvcceseesdeaee 0 0 
Carpenter’s Work. 
Mason’s Work. 
FATLOW ccccccccccccccccccsccces 405 O 0 
Plumber's Work. 
SUBRIN 0 00b.cseiceee 6.0% sieekesese Gn 8 0 


$58 0 0 





For building a new north aisle and benching Holbrook 
Church, Suffolk. Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect :— 
GOOId ..c0ccsccccccccccccccccces 937 10 11 
EAI, 90b0t ncn 0ssnKes 886 0 0 
Ringham (accepted) ......+..... 730 0 0 





For building three shops at Ipswich, for Mr. J. C, Cob- 
bold, M.P. Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect :— 


WOE oscccosevecccesetnacesesccitenas 7 8 
CASHEL 0.000 000ccc00% Kavkecceas Soe ae CO 
EM 656558 50ssserseesecisesescss Se eS 
CATA ccvcocccvecccccvcescccsece 387 4 0 
GIDDONS ..cccccccccccccecccscsce 398 0 O 
DOLE: Sa vbdswenesees 4s beeue peccs won 0 DO 
Haxell (accepted) ......eeecee-. 294 0 0 





For widening and partially rebuilding Trowse Bridge, 
Norwich. Mr. R. M. Phipson, county surveyor :— 
Stanley (accepted) ........+..... £760 0 0 





For the alteration of villas, Nos. 1, 2, 3,and 4, the Heath 
Estate, Stourbridge, for the representatives of the late 
Mr. A. B. Cochrane. Mr. Smalman Smith, architect :— 








Meddings & Esply ....-.+++0+- £1,395 0 0 
Hartland ....ccccccccccccccee 1,350 0 0 
BENNO 0s. csccccevesccccesces 1,350 0 0 
For No. 4 only :— 
CHAPMAN ..ccccccccccccescoee 144 0 0 
CMATS) ccccccvccccvccvecevccoce 140 0 0 
Bennett (accepted) ......eeee-. 140 0 0 
For the Sailors’ Home, near the London Docks :— 
DGQICY oo ccc00csc0ese0seesess 18,964 @ 0 
EMnOr .ccccerccccccccccccsee 12,131 0 0 
Watts .cccccccccccccsccccsce 12,049 0 0 
Hack & Son...ccocsscceseccee 11,987 0 O 
Wood & Co. .cccccccccccccce 11,055 0 9 
Lucas, Bros. ....seecesceesess 11,053 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler .......sse0- 10,882 0 0 
Myers & Sons......sseeeeeee- 10,664 0 0 
TERN cesccecscicccasesnescs 2Oa0 ) -O 
For foundry and works at Battersea. Mr. Whichcord, 


architect :— 
BRES 0.0000 scvcvvccsssecce sone dlG;150 


hill, Essex. 


For the erection of stables in Brunswick-street, Black- 


wall, for the London General Omnibus Company. Mr. 
P. Tosh, architect :— 


Munday .essscscccsccccccevecsss £485 0 0 
395 0 0 
385 0 0 
293 0 0 


EVO: swasewsscwawerscsiedssesee 
Kilby.ccevceevccevevscccvsesece 
Mann (accepted)......cecccesoee 





For two pairs of semi-detached cottages, Buckhurst- 
Mr. Joseph Harris, architect :— 
HINGE oc cvcctccccccssseccscoscdsayene © © 

1,386 0 0 

1,185 0 0 

1,100 0 0 


Heath 
FOrrest cecccccccccccccccccccs 
Reed 





Accepted tenders for works to be done in the erection 


of St. Paul’s parsonage-house, Sheffield. Messrs. T. J. 
Flockton & Abbott, architects. 


Quantities supplied :— 
Excavator, Mason, and Bricklayer. 
Reynolds ...cseveccsccccevcceee 0708 O 0 
Carpenter and Joiner. 
PAYOR <ccccccccesscccsccescces “AG 10 O 
Plumber, Glazier, Gas Fitter, and Bell-hanger. 
TOWDSENA ...cccccccccecsecccees 155 0 0 


Plasterer. 
Harrison & Chadwick .......06. 72 0 0 
Slater. 

COMET. nicvisscascucsccocssscccs. 0010 © 
Painter. 


DIWEINDS  wiieidscouscssresccseceoe: SO @ OC 





Accepted tenders for works to be done at Endcliffe 
Hall, near Sheffield, for Mr. John Brown. Messrs. T. J, 
Flockton & Abbott, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
First contract.—Stable buildings :— 
Mason’s Work. 
Craven, Brothers ........+e+2+e £1,000 0 0 


Joiner’s. 
GIDSON cocccvcecccevsccceccce 336 0 0 
Slauter’s. 
BIB ..cccccccsecsccccecsccesces 125 0 0 
Plasterer’s. 
Harrison. .cccessccceccovcccese 36 19 0 
Plumber, §c. 
TOWNSENA ..cccccocccecescccce 68 0 0 
Warming Apparatus. 
Je SC. BMS cece covocvevcesece 1515 0 
Second contract.—Principal lodge :— 
AME wcccccccvcccccccccccsece 494 0 0 
Third contract.—Second lodge :— 
WIBUO sscavseecsceencscecese ee 2908 0 0 


Fourth contract.—Dwarf fence, hall and gate-posts :— 
WED \ovess cvcccewossvoessees 235 0 0 





Accepted tenders for works to be done in the erection 
of a dwelling-house at Sharrow Head, Sheffield, for Mr. 
George Wostenholm. Messrs. T. J. Flockton & Abbott, 
architects. Quantities supplied :— 

Excavator, Mason, and Bricklayer. 
WHEON .iscsecosesccoteccceceoceenus (0 0 
Carpenter and Joiner. 

Robertson .....csseccseseccccseee 325 0 0 
Plasterer. 

TOYO csivcccceeccsccevavscace 80 0 16 
Slater. 

MIB s ocd wesscevetrsecccondecone 43 10 0 





For Royal Insurance Offices, Clement’s-lane and Lom- 
bard-street. Mr. J. Belcher, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. Richard Roberts :— 





Mansfield. aovecsoosecetemaeee © 0 
Myers ... Wsvoeewenss Tee OC 0 
DOWNS ccccccvccecsceccccoccs ‘kesgae CO 
Bras6icccccceccceccscscccccse 17,969 0 0 
BIOEE  ocdcdccsvecccoosmevens Seipee 1 Oo 
Piper & Co... ..ccccccccccscccce 175789 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ..cccesecess 17,720 0 0 
AXfOFd cc vecccsecocccoccccccce 17,500 0 0 
ABAD cvevcrsciceuvecaseese Ighes 2 0 
Lawrence...... cecsedcvcceese 17,2809 8 0 
Brown & Robinson .......2+. 17,115 0 0 
Coleman .....scecececeeeesse 16,959 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Wesleyan chapel, 
Brixton Hill. Mr. Jenkins, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Messrs. Lansdown :— 

Colls & CO. ......ccccceceseee 2,490 YU 0 
EMER BR icciencun<cduccccswececcce Sapeee 0) 0 
King & Sons...ccecccccccesess 2,399 0 0 
Tracey & CO...cecccscecee- sees 2,389 0 0 
Longmire & Burge.... 2,368 0 0 
THOMSON ..csccccccceseccccse 2840 0 0 
Sharpington & Coles 2,233 0 0 
Duncanson & Moultrie* ...... 2,220 0 0 
* Accepted. 





For sundry fittings, &c., No. 77, Newgate-street, for 
Mr. Thierry. Mr. N.S. Josephs, architect :— 
COOKE...0scecccovcesconvccccess 250 0 © 
245 0 0 
240 0 0 
232 0 0 
228 0 0 


Piper & Wheeler.....sscceserees 
King & Sons......cccccecccccece 
Newman & Mann ......esseeese 
Read & Sons ...cseccccscvcccce 





Accepted tender for Baptist chapel, Keighley. Messrs. 


Paull & Ayliffe, architects :— 
Gibson & Maude ........++-0++€2,579 4 0 





For rebuilding Nos. 7 and 8, Little Woodstock-street, 
and No. 8, Westmoreland-street, Marylebone, exclusive of 
stoves, plate-glass, and paperiug. Mr. Edwin Bull, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 

Huggett (accepted).....+..+++-£1,900 0 90 





For rebuilding Nos. 10, 11, 12, 14, and 15, High-street, 
Marylebone, exclusive of plate-glass, stoves, and paper- 





0 0 
Holland ..cccccccccccccocercee 5,500 0 0 
POARGOR 6. op seccsewaveccsesess “OND Oe 
Piper & Wheeler ...esesecsseee 5,317 0 0 
Nicholson .....csccecccsccccece 5,218 : ; 


MACY .cccsccccccccccccccccccs 4,959 


ing :— 
Huggett (accepted)........++-- 362,650 0 0 





For erecting a semi-detached villa, Hampstead :— 
Potter (accepted)........+++00+ 61,500 0 0 
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For alterations, Harley-street, exclusive of decorations, 


plate-glass, and chimney-pieces :— 


MACey.....ccccccccccsccccsees 1,140 0 0 
 eaaepsdustonsc 1,093 0 0 
JANSON ssceceecssesssssseseses 1,034 0 0 
Saunders (accepted) .......s06 945 0 0 





mmissioners of Woods and Forests have accepted 
astm of Mr. R. Young, of Lincoln, for a further lot 
of buildings on the Crown lands, Deiamere, in addition to 
those in course of erection by the same builder on that 


estate. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. N. (must refer for hiwself).—I. T.—J. J. H. (there is no such com- 
petitive examination).—Lover of Fair Play.—A Mason.—J. H. A. H. 
(a good artists’ colourman’s).—J. J. (jt is a house of three stories if 
there be no basement : of four if there be a basement).—P. & A. (could 
not afford room).—R. G. T. (mextioned in our last).—A Traveller (send 
us particulars).—D. B.—Messrs. H.—C. J. P.—H. de M.—Dr. B.—D. W. 
3, C. E—G. L.—J. J. W.—Young Carver.—J. H., jun. (thanks).—M. 

"We are compelled to decline pointing out books, and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication. 

Advertisements cannot bereceived for the current 
week’s issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., 9” 
Thursday. 

Nors.— The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, resis, of cowrse, 
with the authors. 


¢ar NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Advertisements, Subscriptions, dc., should be ad- 
dressed to‘ The Publisher of the Builder,” No. 1, 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Commu- 
nications should be addressed to the ‘‘ Editor,” and 
not to the “ Publisher.” 











Tur Standard, in its description of Benson’s 
Great Clock, says: “ A more splendid and 
exquisitely-finished piece of mechanism we have 
never seen.” Benson’s new show-rooms con- 
tain clocks designed by the first artists of 
the day, and include clocks for the drawing- 
room, dining-room, bed-room, library, hall, stair- 
case, bracket, carriage, church, turret, railways, 
warehouse, counting-house, with musical, astro- 
nomical, and every description of clock, from 
the plainest to the highest quality of which the 
art is at present capable. Church and turret 
clocks specially estimated for. Benson’s Illus- 
trated Pamphlet on clocks and watches (free by 
post for two stamps) contains a short history of 
clock and watch making, with descriptions and 
prices; it acts as a guide in the purchase of a 
clock or watch; and enables those who live in 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the Colonies, India, or 
eny part of the world, to select a clock.—J. W. 
Benson received a Prize Medal and honourable 
mention, — 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London. 
Established 1749.—[Advt. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for ORI- 
GINAL TgstIMoNALs left at the Office in reply to 
advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copies ONLY should be sent. 








Very important first-class Freehold Building Estate at West Brompton, 
within six or seven minutes’ walk of the Exhibition Building. 


, 7 : 
\ ESSRS. DEBENHAM & TEWSON will 
SELL, at the MART, on THURSDAY, JULY 23rd, at TWELVE 
{unless previously disposed of by private contract), the RIGHT of 
PURCHASE, at an agreed price, any time previous to 25th MARCH, 
1866, of about 8 ACRES of very valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
LAND, situate immediately adjoinirg The Boltvns, at Brompton, 
together with the two residences known as Hereford House and 
Coleherne Court, now on the property. The estate possesses frontages 
on three sides, and, being within a few minutes’ walk of Hyde Park 
and the most fashionable precincts of the West-end, offers an un- 
usually fine opportunity for an important building operation in first- 
class residences, The soil is a deep gravel, and there is an abundant 
supply of fiue spring water.—Particulars, with plans (shortly), of 
Messrs. J. & J. H. LINKLATER & HACKWOOD, Solicitors, Walbrook ; 
of F. C. CUNDY, Esq. Solicitor, Carlton Chambers, Regent-street ; 
of H. H. CANNAN, Esq. Official Assignee, 36, Basinghall-street ; and 
of the Auctioneers,’ 80, Cheapside. 
U PRESERVED SALE.—Harrow, close to the Railway station.— 
eral Lots of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, by order of the 


Trustees. 
& TEWSON 





ESSRS. DEBENHAM 


are instructed by the Trustees to SELL, at the MART, on 
tho ey, JULY 29th, at TWELVE, in Twelve Lots, without 
AND® itest reserve, TWELVE PLOTS of FREEHOLD BUILDING 
the ceca tying from 20 feet to 260 feet in frontage, and eligible for 
priated ion of villa or cottage residences—one lot being also appro- 
eat wey site for a public-house, Water service is laid on to the 
to the and the facilities of access to London offer great inducements 
ae aie desirous of obtaining residences in a healthy and rural 
free ye within easy reach of the metropolis. First-class 
ped ee for four years will be granted by the Company to the 
ticuls aye houses to be built of the value of 50/. per annum.—Par- 
that ot H. CHILD, Esq. Solicitor, Paul's, Bakehouse-court, Godli- 
wAnvstreet ; and of the Auctioneers, 80, Cheapside. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, at 


GARRAWAY’S CuFFEEHOUSE, Chan i 
Re . ge-alley, Cornhill, on 
TOP SDAY, lst JULY, at SIX o'clock precisely, by order of the 
MAHOGANY, 353 Logs Honduras (Northern Wood) of superior 
quality and large dimensions, just landed at the 
ae hy yom x West India Docks, ex Sei 
SANTA MARIA WOOD, 340 Logs Hondt 
~ , 340 Logs H 3 
RED PINE TIMBER, 36 Loads’ 
= And other Goods. 
TH italogues may be had at the Place of Sale; and of 
MAS ROBERTS & CO. Brokers, 9, Billiter-street, E.C. 








LOMBARD-STREET.— VALUABLE BUILDING MATERIALS. 


P. PHILIP D. TUCKETT will SELL by 


AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on TUESDAY, JULY 28th, at 
TWELVE, the whole of the valuable MATERIALS of the TWO 
HOUSES, Nos. 30 and 31, Lombard-street, comprising about 125,000 
stock bricks, two tons of lead, slates, tiles, a large quantity of ex- 
cellent timber, floor boards, iron columnr, partitions, sashes, doors, 
and other fittings, marble chimney-pieces, stoves, shop front, stout 
lead soil and other pipes, &c. May be viewed the day previous. — 
Catalogues of Mr. PHILIP D. TUCKETT, Land Agent and Surveyor, 
76, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


CHARING CROSS RAILWAY.—City branch, Sottthwark Side.— 
BUILDING MATERIALS. — To BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, 
PAVIORS, and OTHERS. 


A ESSRS. WILLIS & HARROW 


are favoured with instructions from the Contractor to 
SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on FRIDAY, JULY 24th, 
1863, at ONE o’clock punctually, the valuable and useful MATE- 
RIALS of six Houses in Park-street, and premises in the rear, and a 
range of large new Warehouses and other buildings in Clink-street, 
comprising about 7 tons of lead in pipes and gutters, 20,000 pantiles, 
very excellent stout long timbers and joists, 50 squares of warehouse 
floor boards, 30 squares of slating, 50 tons of pebbles, 20 squares of 
York paving, plate-glass shop-fronts, sashes and frames, doors and 
frames, and a variety of useful fixtures and fittings-up. May be 
viewed the day prior to sale, and Catalogues had on the premises at 
the Contractor’s Office, Worcester-street, Southwark ; and of Messrs. 
WILLIS & HARROW, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 3, Newmaun’s- 
court, Cornhill, E.C. and West Molesay, Kingston, Surrey. 


BAYSWATER.—TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


\{ESSRS. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD 


will SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Nos. 11 to 16, 
Colville-terrace West, Westborne-grove North, on THURSDAY, the 
23rd day of JULY, at TWELVE for ONE o’clock, a quantity of useful 
BUILDING MATERIALS, iucluding new staircases, window-sashe:, 
jamb-linings, cast work for porticos and balconies, quantity of putty, 
about 120 loads of lime and hair, and miscellanies.—On view the 
morning of sale, ani catalogues had of Mr. TIPPETT, Builder, Colville- 
square; and at Messrs. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD’S Office, 41, 
Coleman-street, Bank. 


{LIGIBLE FREEHOLD BUILDING 


J PLOTS, 75 feet by 203 feet, suitable for the erection of a public 
house, &c. being at the corner of the St. Germains-road, Brockley- 
road, Forest-hill; also Plot 27 feet by 150 feet, in St. Germains-road, 
oprosite.— Messrs. TEBB, BROTHERS, will SELL the above at the 
AUCTION MART, London. WEDNESDAY, JULY 22nd, at ONE 
o’clock.—Particulars at the Mart, and Auctioneers’ offices, 3, Adelaide- 
place, London- bridge, E.C. 


APITAL FREEHOLD BUILDING 


. PLOT, 66 feet by 177 feet, favourably situate at Berrylands, 
King Charles’s-road, Surbiton, Surrey.—Messrs. TEBB, BROTHERS, 
will SELL by AUCTION, JULY 22nd, as above. 


INCHLEY.—33 FREEHOLD BUILDING 


| PLOTS, 524 feet by 150 feet, fronting Stanhope-road, High-road, 
Finchley, near the Torrington!Arms.— Messrs. TEBB, BROTHERS, will 
SELL by AUCTION, JULY 22nd, as above, in THREE Lots. 


NERLEY.—A FREEHOLD BUILDING 


PLOT, 54 feet by 145. Plot 9, Elm-end-road, Anerley. Free 
Trade Society’s Estate.— Messrs. TEBB, BROTHERS, will SELL by 
AUCTION at the MART, WEDNESDAY, JULY 22nd, at ONE o’clock. 
Particulars at the Mart, and of the Aucti 8, 3, Adelaide-place, 
London-bridge, E.C. 


























HERNE BAY, KENT.—FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, St. George’s-ter- 
race, Three Carcasses, and several Plots of Building Ground. 


J ENTOM & SON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at the ROYAL FOUNTAIN HOTEL, Canterbury, on SATUR- 
DAY, 8th AUGUST. 1863, at TWO for THREE o’clock, a substantial 
14-roomed RESIDENCE, No. 6, St. George’s-terrace, facing the sea; 
three well-seasoned Carcasses ; also upwards of 700 feet frontage of 
eligible Freehold Building Ground, suitable for villas, terraces, and 
shops.— For particulars apply to GILBERT STEPHENS, Esq. Solicitor, 
13, Northumberland-street, Strand ; at the Pier Hotel, Herne Bay ; 
of Captain GARDNER, Herne Bay, who will show the Property; at 
the King’s Head, Margate; the Albion, Ramsgate; the Gun Hotel, 
ae! and of the Auctioneers, 7, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, 

ondon. 





MOTTINGHAM, near Eltham, Kent, within two miles of the Black- 
heath Station, on the North Kent Railway, and very close to the 
new station on the Dartford line, now in formation. 


al y 

ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 

. OAKLEY are honoured with instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, near the Bank of England. on FRIDAY, 
AUGUST 7th, at TWELVE o’clock, in several lots, 78 ACRES of 
FREEHOLD LAND, in this favourite and convenient locality, in 
every way adapted for immediate building operations. This land is 
beautifully situate along the road from the Eltham-road to Chisle- 
hurst, in an elevated position, commanding excellent views of the 
surrounding richly-wooded country, with the Crystal Palace, the old 
Palace at Eltham, &c. There is an increased demand for residences in 
the_south-eastern'district, in consequence of the ready communication 
by railway with the West-end, which will be given on the opening 
of the Charing-cross Railway, and this land will afford opportunities 
for the erection of such residences as are every day becoming more 
sought after in this neighbourhood.—Particulars, with the plans, may 
be had at the Mart, E.C.; at the Porcupine Inn, Mottingham ; of 
Messrs. BRAY. WARREN, HARDING, & WARREN, 57, Great 
Russell-street, W.C. ; or of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, 
Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


T GARRAWAY’S COFFEE-HOUSE, 


CORNHILL, FRIDAY, JULY 24th, at TWO o'clock, 
TIMBER. ... cece cccccccccce 500 Loads, Foreign and Colonial, 
DEALS and BATTENS ....100,000 pieces ditto ditto, 

and other wood goods. 
H. FREEMAN & CO, Brokers, 3, Crooked-lane, E.C. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT TO SLATE QUARRY PROPRIETORS 
AND BUILDERS. 

Extensive unreserved Sale of Machinery, Steam Engine, 100,000 of 
Manufactured Slates, as well as the Interest in the Lease of the 
Bwilch Slate Quarries, situate at Dolwyddelen, near Llanrwst, in 
the county of Carnarvon. 


R. W. DEW has been favoured with 


positive instructions to SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION on 
WEDNESDAY, 29th JULY, 1863, commencing at ELEVEN o'clock 
am. precisely, at the above-named Quarry, distant 9 miles from the 
Railway terminus at Llanrwst, 5 miles from Bettws y Coed, and 
about 4 miles from the Festiniog Quarries. The whole of the VERY 
VALUABLE MACHINERY and WORKING PLANT, in Lots, all of 
which will be found to be of a superior description, and in excellent 
working order. They consist of 4 Sand Saws—fromes 12 ft. by 8 ft., 
9 Sawing Tables, 3 Planing Machines, valuable Shafting; a fine 
Water-wheel, 30 feet diameter, 3 feet breast, with iron Buckets ; a 
splendid horizontal High Pressure Steam Engine, about 15-horse 
power ; 11 Tram Waggons; 6 iron Skips ; 1,360 yards Lineal Tram 
Rails; Turn Tables; Iron Pipes, 8in. diameter; a quantity of 
Wrought and Cast Iron; Balk and other Timber; and about 28 
Tons Moss Slates. 

At the commencement of the Sale the present company’s Interest 
in the Lease in the said Bwich Quarry will be disposed of, which will 
give the purchaser the advantage of buying such of the Machinery 
and Plant as he may require. These Quarries have now been worked 
for some years, and considering the limited capital that has been 
employed, the annual yield of Slate has been unusually large. A 
further small outlay is only required to render this one of the most 
productive and profitable quarries in the country. On THURSDA Yy, 
the 30th JULY, 1863, the whole of the STOCK of MANUFACTURED 
SLATES and SLAB3 lying on the Trefriw Wharf, will be SOLD by 
AUCTION, without reserve, at ELEVEN a.m.: consisting of 8,000 
Princesses, 40,000 Duchesses, 36,000 Countesses, 8,000 Viscountesses, 
30,000 Ladies, 12,000 Doubles, 35 Tons Rags, and about 54 tons of 
Planed Slabs of variovs dimensions and thicknesses. Descriptive 
Catalogues of the whole of which may be had at the principal hotels 
in North Wales ; of GEORGE HADLEY, Fsq. 20, St. Helen’s Place, 
Bishopsgate Street, London; Mr. BROTHERHOOD, Llanrwst; and 
from the Atctioneer, British Hotel, Bangor. The whole on view any 
day up te the day of Sale. 








MR. J. H. LEONARD, 

A RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, 
ARTISTIC COLORIST, AND LITHOGRAPHER, 
Removed from 21, Montague-street, Russell-square, 
to 58, TORRINGTON-SQUARE, W.C. 


DVANTAGEOUS TERMS are offered 


by the PROVINCIAL FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY to its AGENTS. The Directors are now open to receive appli- 
eations for Agencies from Builders, Auctioneers, Estate Agents, &c, 
Terms supplied on NOTE 
ANTHONY DILLON, Secretary to the Company. 
Offices, 49, Moorgate-street, E.C. 


RTISTIC EMPLOYMENT. — There are 

VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS in the Studio of a firm exten- 
sively engaged in an int ting branch of A premium will be 
required, and a salary paid after a certain period.—For particulars 
apply to L. & B. care of Messrs, Hancock & Co. 36, Carey-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, 


A S PUPIL.—An Architect and Surveyor 

in the City hasa VACANCY in his Office fora PUPIL. Pre- 
mium & dary ideration.—Address, X. Y. Z. care of House- 
keeper, No. 2, Adelaide-place, London Bridge. 




















TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
AN Architect and Surveyor, residing at a 
popular watering-place on the coast, who completed 
his articles with an emi t London t in 1854, having recently 
purchased an established practice with which he has been apy 
connected for the last seven years, has a VACANCY for a well- 
educated Youth as ARTICLED PUPIL. The convexion affords great 
fawilities for obtaining a thorough knowledge of the profession, prac- 
tically as well as theoretically; and the advertiser would conscien- 
tiously devote a considerable time to that intelligent, personal super- 
vision and instruction for which the mere routine of an office, taken 
alone, is but a poor equivalent, A taste for the profession necessary. 
Premium required, from 1202. to 1507. If thought desirable, the pupil 
could reside with the principal, on derate terms.— Address, 
ARCHITECT, care of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 47, Leicester-square, 
London, W.C. 


(CLERK WANTED, by an Architect and 


Surveyor, near London, Must be a good surveyor and draughts- 
man, understand construction and perspective, and capable of prepar- 
ing plans, sections, and specificati of fourth-rate houses ; write a 
good hand, and willing to make himself generally useful. Salary, 30s. 
per week.—Address, stating age, where previously employed, with 
references, &c, to BETA, 42, Chancery-lane, London, 


(NABPENTER & COLLECTOR WANTED, 


to attend to the GENERAL REPAIRS of a Lot of Houses, 
chiefly small. He must be strictly sober, a good workman, active, 
and not afraid of work. Constant employment at 24s. per week, 
Good personal security for 507. indispensable.—Apply, by letter only, 
in own handwriting, to F. 21, Walbrvok, City. 


W ANTED, by an Architect, a practical and 

experienced CLERK, to superintend works, take up extras 
and omissions, and generally acquainted with the details of buildings, 
&c.— Address, A. D. Mr. Schraders’s, 45, St. Mary Axe, E.C, 


hit 























TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


ANTED, immediately, an ASSISTANT 


weil versed in Gothic architecture and able to make good 
working drawings. Must be practical, and a neat draughtsman. 
First-class references required.—Apply to W. H. CROSSLAND, 17, 
Albion-street, Leeds. 


ANTED, some good MARBLE MA- 


SONS, who can put together Chimney Pieces, Also some 
MARBLE SANDERS.— Apply at 145, Euston-road, N.W. 








TO MOULDERS. 


ANTED, a thoroughly experienced 

FOREMAN (not club preferred), to take the management of 

a Foundry, employing about 20 men, under the principal. He must 

perfectly understand loam, dry sand, and core work, also green sand, 

heavy and light. Application to be made, stating age, with references 

| as to ability, character, andfsteadiness, to S. & P. Engineers, Box 31, 
Post-eflice, Bath. 





TO SHOP FOREMEN. 
‘WANTED, by a London Firm, a first-class 


FOREMAN of JOINERS — Address, stating age, salary, and 
where last employed, to L, & B. Office of “ The Builder,” 





TO ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN. 
ANTED, in an Architect’s Office in 
London, an ASSISTANT, who must be a first-rate draughts- 
man, accustomed to prepare ‘eer drawings, and thoroughly 
acquainted with Gothic details. fair salary will be given.—Ad- 
dress, stating full particulars, to H. H. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, two god FOREMEN of 

BRICKLAYERS, to Superintend some Works in the Country. 

Those used to Kentish Rag Rubble Masonry preferred. None but 

those that can give the highest testimonials need apply.— Address, 

stating salary required, to A. Z. Pace’s Library, 19, Brecknock-place, 
Camden-road-villgs. 


ANTED, for a short period, in an Archi- 

tect’s Office, an ASSISTANT, capable of making plans, 

working and detail drawings, specifications, taking our quantities, 
&c,— Apply to R. P. 1, Raquet-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 











ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


TO 
ANTED, by a CLERK of WORKS, an 


ENGAGEMENT, or with a Builder. Sixteen years’ expe- 
rience. A Joiner, well acquainted with the other branches, book- 
keeping, making plans, taking out quantities, pricing estimates, mea- 
suring up work, &c. irst-class references.—Address, CHAR 
EDWARDS, at Shaw’s Library, 256, Oxford-street, W. 





TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK, in 

a BUILDER’S OFFICE. Has been in very large firms for six 

years, and thoroughly understands the routine of office duties,— 
Apply, Y. C. 4, Commercial-place, Commercial-road, E. 





TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED,a SITUATION, by a thoroughly 


practical Foreman of Masons. Good references.— Address, 
ALPHA, 3, Moreton-terrace, Pimlico, 8.W. 





TO GLAZIERS, PAINTERS, AND BUILDERS. 
“ : 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a permanent 
SITUATION, as PAINTER, LEAD-LIGHT GLAZIER, and 
GENERAL WORKMAN,—Address, H, J, Mrs. Fryer’s, Regent’s-place, 
Slough, Bucks, 





TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a practical THREE- 

BRANCH HAND, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN, or 

WORKING FOREMAN, in the above b h U ptionable 
references given.— Address, B. H. Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


ANTED, by a sober, steady Man, a 

SITUATION as SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, or to take 

charge of a job, town orfeountry.— Address, F, C. 7, Cambridge-terrace, 
King’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
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TO BUILDERS, STEAM-SAWING, MOULDING AND 
JuINERY MILL PROPRIETORS. 
ANTED, by a Practical FOREMAN, a 
SITUATION as SHOP or MILL FOREMAN, where joinery, 
moulding, &c. are prepared by steam machinery. Quick at striking 
out and giving working drawings. Would prefer a firm that prepares 
work for tne trade. —Address, JOINER, 57, Skinner-street, EC. 


TO GLASS MERCHANTS, GLASS CUTTERS, BUILDERS, AND 
oO 6 

ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as practical CUTTER and GLAZiER. Good refer- 


ences.—Address, C. W, at Mr. Heppella, 21, Molineux-street, Edgware- 
road. 








TO CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY HOUSES. 
4 
ANTED, by a Competent Man, aged 38, 
an ENGAGEMENT to Superintend a Business in the above 
Line, or’to Take Charge of a First-class Jobbing Trade in town. 
References for ability and character can be given.—Address, G. M. 
No. 7, Lincoln-street, Kiog’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as SAW SHARPENER, Bench or Frame Worker, or 
Engine-driver ; or to Take the Care of a Small Mill. Six years’ expe- 
rience in a joiner’s shop. Townor country, or to go abroad.—Address, 
J.C. B. 36, Cumberlaud-street, Brompton. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. : 
ANTED, by a thoroughly good Practical 
PLUMBER, « SITUATION. Is also a good gasfitter, &c. 


ay references.—Address, B. Y. Mr. Potter, 8, Hoily-grove, Balham- 
ill, 8. 











TO BUILDERS, 


. ° 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 
GAGEMENT. Is a good book-keeper and estimator, and 
thoroughly understands the duties of a builder's office. Can give 
first-class references,— Address, R. E. 16, Albert-terrace, Ball’s-pond- 
road, N. 





TO MASTER MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Constant 


SITUATION as a MASON, in thecountry. References given 
if required.—Address, C. 8, 13, Regent-place, Regent-street, Vincent- 
square, London. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


. rf 

ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, or take 

WORK by the Rod or otherwise. Carried up extensive Works in and 

about town. Can trace and copy drawings, measure up, &c. Testi- 

monials first class. No objection to the country.—Address, X.E.A. 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


‘TO ARCHITECTS OR ENGINEERS. 


_ ° 
WANTED, byan experienced DRAUGHTS- 

MAN, an ENGAGEMENT. He is well acjuainted with the 
various styles, good at construction and design ; can colour, and make 
perspectives, &c, First-class references.—Address, G. W. T. Office of 
“ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by a respectable Youth, aged 

19, to place himself under a BRICKLAYER or some 

BUILDING FIRM, for three or four years, to learn the Bricklaying. 
Address, J. PEGLER, 8, Catherine-street, Vauxhall, 8. 

















TO BUILDERS AND RAILWAY CONTRACTORS. 
r 5 Al 
ANTED,a SITUATION as GENERAL 
FOREMAN of CARPENTERS. First class testimonials.— 
Address, J. DAVIS, 7, Rutland-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
vl 
ANTED,a SITUATION as FOREMAN 
of CARPENTERS: five years with last employer; good 
reference can be given.— Address, J. HUTCHINSON, 14, River-street, 
York-road, King’s-cross, N. 


TO WINDOW-GLASS AND LEAD MERCHANTS, &c, 

ANTED, by a respectable Man, a 
’ ° bd 

SITUATION as CUTTER, GLAZIER, or SHOPMAN, &c. 
Has a thorough knowledge of the giass, lead, oil, colovr, and brass 
trades in all their various branches, Country not objected to.— 

Address, A. B. Mr. Clark’s, 9, Eaton-lane North, Pimlico, 8. W. 

TO CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION «s MILLER, in a CEMENT MILL. Unexceptionable 
references from last employer.—Address, A. B. Dorling Cottage, 
Harleyford-road, Vauxhall, 8, 
TO BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, of good 
experience and ability, a SITUATION as CLERK, fora per- 
manency, or would assist builders occasionally with their accounts, 
Salary moderate.—Address, BUILDER, Post-otlice, 13, High-street, 
Islington, N. 

















TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS, . 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
PLUMBER and GAS-FITTER, an ENGAGEMENT in the 
above. No objection to fill up time with painting.—Address, F. K. 
15, Bolton-road, Westbourne-grove, W. 


TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 
’ ’ 

SITUATION as SHOP or OUTDOOR FOREMAN, or to take 
the entire charge of a good job. Good refcrence.— Address, W. H. 
Mrs. Fisk’s, stationer, 10, Sutherland-terrace, Pimlico. 


TO BULLDERS AND OTHERS. 
7 
ANTED, by a JOINER, a SITUATION 
as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN of WORKS. Good 
reference from a London firm —Address, G. W. 139, Arthur-terrace, 
Prince’s-road, Lambeth, 8. 


a = ° ° ° 

ANTED, by an active intelligent Man, 

aged 34, EMPLOYMENT as WHARF CLERK, Yard Fore- 

man, or Timekeeper.—Can make himself generally useful. Highest 
references,— Address, A. B. 2, Bruuswick-street, Barnsbury-road, N 


7 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 
BUILDER’S CLERK. Is a good book-keeper. Can assist 
in taking out quantities, making up prime costs, and has a thorough 
krowledge of the business.—Address, A. M. 4, Alpha Cottages, Den- 
mark-street, Camberwell, 8. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a young Man, a Carpenter, 
a SITUATION as TIMEKEEPER. Wages a second con- 


sideration, ‘town or suburbs preferred,— address, W. R, 13, Caroli .e- 
place, Bayswater, W. 




















TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 

Practical Man, a SITUATION as ULERK of WORKS, being 

in business. Good reference. Salary moderate —Address, G. H. Mr. 
Fisk's, Stationer, 10, Sutherland-terrace, Pimlico, 


TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
. Tr ‘ 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by the Adver- 
tiser, a First-class PAPEXHANGER and PAINTER, having 
been three years in a leacing decorator’s e-tablishment. Can have 
undeniable references either as fureman or journeyman. Would have 
no objection vo occasional country work.—Address, C. L. care of Mrs. 
Price, 1, Prince’s-road, Kennington-cross, 








WANTED, by an experienced Plumber, a 
SITUATION. Is capable of taking a'l branches in the busi- 

ness, and has had much experience at the West End of London.— 

Address, A. T. 8. 21, Lonsdale-road, Ledbury-road, Bayswater. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
WANTED, by a thoroughly practical Clerk 
of Works, of many years’ experience on first-class works, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, R. Office of ‘“‘ The Builder.” 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by a STAIRCASE HAND, 


STAIRS, HAND-RAILS, or JOINERS’ WORK, by the Piece 
or Day. Town or country.—Address, G. E. Office of “ The Builder.” 











TO BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a steady Young Man, a 
constant SITUATION, Isa thorough painter, glazier, deco- 
rative pyper-harger, and distemperer. Can do plumbing and zinc- 
work if required. Would Take (harge of Jobs, or Superintend a 
Small Business.—Address, W. R. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as IMPROVER to the above.—Address, A. B. care of 
Mr. Hyde, No, 12, Robinson’s-row, High-street, Kingsland. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION in either of the 

above offices. Has been five years in an Architect’s and 

Builder’s offices. Can take plans, draw, &c.— Address, A. B, 2, South- 
street, Grosvenor-square, W. 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 


class SLATER, well acquainted with making slate baths and 
cisterns, and who can produce eight years’ character from last em- 
ployer for sobriety and ability.—Address, J. G. care of Jonathan 
Harvey, Elstree, Herts. 








W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as SHOP FOREMAN. Can measure up work, 

make out working drawings, and take out quantities if required. 

First-class testimonials. —Address, R. A. B. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c, 
\T . 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a good 
PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. Could fill a Work- 
ing Foreman’s place.— Address, O. D. 1, Hill-place, Old Church-street, 
Paddington Green, London. 





TO ARCHITECTS, 


W ANTED, by an ASSISTANT, a SITUA- 


TION as DRAUGHTSMAN in an Architect’s Office. Good 
reference. Terms moderate.—Address, B. P. No, 15, Anderson-street, 


Chelsea, 8. W. 

\ ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 25, a 
SITUATION as PAINTER and PAPERHANGER, or Im- 

prover in Oil Graining. Town preferred.—Address, E, T. W. 30, 

Seymour-street, Euston-square. 


ANTED, immediately, by a competent 
DRAUGHTSMAN, in either town or country, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT in an Architect’s, Surveyoi’s, or Builder’s office.—For 
further particulars address ALPHA, care of Mr. G. L. Barker, News 
Agent, 3, Goswell-street, City, E.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 
similarly employed for several years. 


ASSISTANT in a Compensation Surveyor's Office. Has been 

Is a good draughtsman, and 
thoroughly understands the routine of office duties.—Address, F. F, 
Otfice of ** The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a_ Respectable Man, a 
SITUATION as FOREMAN of PAINTERS.  First-rate 
reference can given by his emvloyer, who is retiring from the busi- 
ness..— Address, P. W. 12, Willow-place, St. Peter’s-road, Mile-end- 
road, E, 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND BUILDFRS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser (a Builder, 
Carpenter, and Joiner by trade), a SITUATION on an 
Estate, or otherwise, as MANAGER, FOREMAN, or avy Responsible 
Situation. Excellent reference as to ability and habit.— Address, 
A. W. Post-oflice, Spring-grove, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
HE Advertiser having had several years’ 
experience in surveying. levelling, laying out plans for build- 
ing purposes; and who is also conversant with perspective, the 
construction of buildings, taking out quantities, &c. is desirous of a 
PERMANENCY. First-rate references.— Address, T. J. K, 4, Bath- 
terzace, Forest-gate, Essex. 


TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 
HE Advertiser wishes for a SITUATION 
as SAW SHARPENER and FITTER. Reference from last 
employers. Town or country.—Address, J. C. 5, Tuaylor’s-buildings, 
Bull’s- fields, Woolwich, Kent. 


TO BUILDERS, HOUSE PAINTERS, &c. l 
HE Advertiser, a steady Man, wishes to 


meet with a Constancy in PAINTING and GLAZING. Can 
do plain Paperbanging if necessary, or take charge of work if re- 
quired, Wages no great object. — Address, J. F. 10, Chapel-grove, 
Fuston-square, N.E. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 
i i YHE Advertiser, aged 22, is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT as an ASSISTANT in a good office. Has been 
five years in the profession, and can prepare fair and working draw- 
inge, and understands the general routine of an o‘fice.— Address, 
L M. P. Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO MASTER PAINTERS AND BUILDERS. 





























UILDER’S CLERK. — WANTED, by a 
Young Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as above. Has a 000 
practical knowledge of the Building trade, and is well acquainted with 
the routine of an office. Salary, 453. per week. — Address, R. 8. 18 
Portland-place, Clapham, 8, 


A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL CLERK 
of WORKS, with first-rate testimonials, having just com. 
pleted a large job, is open to an ENGAGEMENTI.—Address, with 
terms, T. H. C. Post-office, Peckham, 8.E. 
TO ARCHITECTURAL ARTISTS. 
A YOUNG GENTLEMAN wishes to meet 
which he would outline perspectives, &c. in a superior manner,— 


with an Artist to TEACH him COLOURING ; in return for 
Address, ARCHITECT, Office of “ The Buil’er.” 


TO GILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
A FIRST-CLASS OIL and WATER. 
GILDER, who can join in the gold,’is a good paperhanger and 
brush-hand, is open for ENGAGEMENT. Accustomed to the routine 
of a@ first-class country establishment.— Address, A, B. Post-office, 
Basingstoke, Hants. : 


RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN 


wishes for PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT, as GRAINER, and 
PAPERHANGER. Wages, 27s. per week. Country preferred,— 
Address, J, F. 23, Tottenham-place, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


——_.. 




















TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


FIRST-CLASS Plain and Decorative 

PAPERHANGER and PAINTER, WANTS a SITUATION, 
in town or country. Is a good writer. &. Can attend to the office 
duties, or take charge of a job. Wages not so much an object asa 
constant situation. First-class references given.—Address, H. D, care 
of Mr. R. Brown, 14, Creed-lane. Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


A RESPECTABLE Young Man wishes for 

constant EMPLOYMENT as GRAINER and MARBLER. 
Thoroughly understands his trade. Wages, 30s. per week. Town or 
country.—Address, J. W. {26, Bidborough street, Burton-crescent, 
Euston-road. 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN desires an 


ENGAGEMENT, where he may obtain further prac.ical know- 
ledge. Has been six years in the profe:sion. Understands perspec- 
tive, and the usual business of an office. Terms moderate,—Acdress, 
C. C. A. Post-office. 59, Southgate-road, N. 


CIVIL ENGINEER, who has great 


practical experience in carrying out public works of magni- 
tude, is prepared to trezt with a Contractor, or Firm of Contractors, 
who may have considerable works in hand or in prospect —Address, 
in the first instance, C. E. 5, Cork-street, New Bond-street, W. 














TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N ASSISTANT is in want of a SITUA- 


TION in the country. Improvement and out of door practice 
more an object than remuneration, having been compelled to leave an 
eminent London architect from ill health._—Address, H.A.R. Office of 
“The Builder.” 





TO LANDLORDS AND OTHERS, 


PRACTICAL BRICKLAYER wishes to 


TAKE CHARGE of WORK, or do the Repairs and Collect the 
Rents on a Small Estate. Security could be given.— Address, P. W. 
2, Wellington-place, Francis-street, Vauxhall Bridge-road. 


TO MASTER PAINTERS AND GRAINERS. 


YOUNG MAN wishes for EMPLOY- 

MENT in the above Trade, where he can IMPROVE himself, 
Wages not so much an object as the opportunity for improvement, 
Town preferred.—Address, A. B. 147, Hampstead-road, N.W 


TO ARCHITECT: 


S. 
FIRST-CLASS ASSISTANT is open to 


an ENGAGEMENT, or to take the management of an office 
(Italian architecture preferred), temporarily or otherwise.— Address, 


JOLY, Ottice of ‘The Builder.” 
N ENGINEERING and ARCHI- 


TECTURAL ASSI5TANT, engaged for the past 16 years on 
plans, &c. for pnblic works of water supply, gas, and town sewerage ; 
and in designing and superintending the erection of private and 
other buildings, is now OPEN to a PERMANENT ENGAGEMENT. 
— Address A, C. E. 9, Trellick-terrace, Vauxhall-road, Pimlico, 


Londun, 8.W. 
s Al 1 

{ URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the Dura- 
vility of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have plea- 
sure in giving publicity to the following letter FROM SIR RA YMOND 
SARVIS, Bart. VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.—Second Testimonial :— 
“ Mareh 10th, 1852.—In reply to your letter received this moruivg, 
cespecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can state 
with much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many builders and 
other persons have lately examined it, and there is not the least 
apparent difference since the first laying down, now several years, and 
I ain informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses that are 

being erected here.” 
N.B. Prom this testimonial it will be seen that the CORROSIVE 
WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta Percha 


Tubing. 
‘ THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROA®, LONDON. 


IMENSIONS TAKEN ON THE SPOT 

of BUILDINGS, in any part of the country, and ig og 

Elevations, and Sections laid down to any scale for Architect, Ce 

Drawings and Specifications neatly copied by F. BROWN, Ham- 
brook, near Bristol. 


OIRA & HAIGH, 1, Lower Seymour- 

street, Portman-square, Architectural, Engineering, an t 

Landscape Photographers, Prize Medal av dled “‘ for e ce 0! 
photographic treatment.” Vignette portraits, &. 





























‘ TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
r ‘ae Advertiser, having had long practical 
experience in the construction of railways and other public 
works, 1s open to an ENGAGEMENT. Is well up iu setting out, 
levelling, mea-uring up, taking out quantities for contract work, &c, 
and a good draughtsman.— Address, A. B. Mr. Forster, 14, South 
Wharf-road, Paddington. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS OR BUILDERS. 


7 ; ° ° ee 
HE Advertiser is desirous of obtaining a 
SITUATION in a Timber Merchant’s or Builder’s Office as 
JUNIOR CLERK. Has had five years’ practical e«perience in the 
trade ; two out of that period having had charge of a set of books. 
Age 194 years. Is williog to make himself generally useful. No 
objection to give first three months.—Address, B, W. 11, Park-lane, 
Farnham, Surrey. 


JMELOYMEN T WANTED, by an active, 


middle-azed Man, of business habits, and a good accountant. 
Has been brought up asa builder. Could manage an estate, or fill 
any other confidential situation, and would make him<e!f generally 
useful. Unexceptionable references. Salary moderate. Couatry 
preferred.— Address, J. C. 35, Clarendon-square, St, Pancras, N. W. 











TO GASFITTERS, IRONMONGERS, &c. 
WMPLOYMEN'T WANTED, as GAS- 
4d FITTER. Is thoroughly acquainted with all branches of the 


business, and is a good gene hand. Town orcountry, Age 25.— 
Address, B. 21, Judd-street, Euston-rvad, London, W.C. 








a 
ILT BORDERINGS for ROOMS, from 1d. 
per foot. Best and cheapest House in London - = 
description of Room Borderiag, Picture Frame Mouldings, — din rh 
Frames of every description, at the very lowest prices. Regi Choet 
all its branches to the trade, #-inch Gilt Beads, 7s. per dozen 
lengths; best ditto, 12s. 


GEORGE REES, 57, DRURY LANE, 
Four doors from Drury-lane Theatre. Established in 1800. 








ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 


j the 
CLOCK MAKER b: jal appointment to Her Majesty 
QUEEN and HRA the PRINCE of WALES, and 
MAKER UF THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, “a 
Invites attention to the superior workmanship and hema oe Pn 
design of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room 5 
Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches ....+.seeeceeserceceeree 
Gentlemen’s do. do. nnetenetes cuss eennsestet 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold English Lever Watches .... 
Strong Silver Lever Watches........++seeseserseeres eee 
Gentlemen’s Gold Compensation Balance Watches ....+- 
o Silver do. do. seeeee 
Marine Chronometers...... 2... 2+ seeeceenesececssee ss 
Gold and Silver Pocket Ch ters, A 
Bracket Clocks, of every description. An elegant 
London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &c. 35, Royal 
DENT, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank) ; 34 and ea 7 
Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Somerse' 
Wharf, Strand, London, 





1, Turret, and 
assortment of 


























